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PETRARCH AND ROBERTO DI BATTIFOLLE 


by Ernest H. Wilkins 


NEWTON CENTRE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Tue correspondence of Petrarch and Roberto di Battifolle opens with 
Petrarch’s Sen. II 6, beginning Et tui nominis claritas, which was dated 
in Venice on 24 July.! This brief letter is in substance as follows: 


Your renown and the affection of a common friend—“‘amici communis charitas” 
—move me to write to you, although I do not ordinarily write to anyone with 
whom I am not acquainted. What I hear of you is such that I congratulate the 
forested and well-watered heights of the Apennines that gave you birth; but I 
envy you the enjoyment of those heights, which I greatly desire to behold, even 
as I greatly desire to behold you. But since my occupations are such that I could 
not come to you, I beg you to hold me in your thought as you move among 
the beauties of your sylvan domain, while I shall be thinking of you among the 
gilded palaces and marble temples—“inter aurata palatia ac templa marmorea” 
—of Venice. 


In his note on this letter Fracassetti has this to say as to the identity of 
the “common friend”: 


...né sarebbe fuor di luogo il sospettare che quest’amico fosse Pandolfo Mala- 
testa, del quale sappiamo che altra volta quasi costrinse il Petrarca a scrivere al 
Bruni che egualmente non conosceva.? 


To this letter Roberto replied with a letter beginning O felix quem 
summa virtutum, dated at Poppi on 5 September.® This letter contains a 
passage that may be summarized thus: 


I wonder that you have never visited the heights of the Apennines, where there 
are so many holy places and the springs of so many venerated rivers. Here is La 
Verna, with its holy caves; here is the monastery of Camaldoli; here is the mon- 


1 For Roberto see Francesco Novati, Epistolario di Coluccio Salutati (Rome, 1891), 
I, 176, and the references there given. For a previous treatment of Petrarch’s corre- 
spondence with him see C. Beni, “Ricordi del Petrarca nel Casentino,” in Societa Co- 
lombaria di Firenze, Atti, 1932, pp. 279-305. My quotations from the Seniles are taken 
from the 1501 collective edition of the works of Petrarch. 

2 Lettere senili di Francesco Petrarca (Florence, 1892), I, 126. The letter to Bruni is 
Fam. XXIII 20. See also Roberto Weiss, Il primo secolo dell’umanesimo (Rome, 1949), 
p- 85. 

8 Listed as LAP 78 (i.¢., No. 78 among the “Letters Addressed to Petrarch”) in my 
The Prose Letters of Petrarch: a Manual (New York, 1951), p. 122. Printed in part by 
Mehus in his Ambrosii Traversarii generalis Camaldulensium aliorumque ad ipsum et 
ad alios de eodem Ambrosio latinae epistolae (Florence, 1759), p. CCXXVI. Translated 
by Beni, pp. 291-92. 
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astery of Vallombrosa; and here are the sources of the Arno and the Tiber. 
These all join with me in desiring your venerable presence. 


The same messenger, presumably, who brought this letter to Petrarch 
brought him also a companion letter (now lost) from Giovanni degli Ab- 
barbagliati, the Grand Prior of the Camaldolensians, offering to come to 
escort Petrarch to the Casentino.* 

To Roberto’s letter Petrarch replied with his Sen. II 7, beginning 
Spem de te conceptam, which was dated in Padua on 8 October. In this 
letter, after complimenting Roberto on his style and commending his ap- 
preciation of literary values, Petrarch refer§ gratefully to Roberto’s in- 
vitation, to which he responds thus: 


Proinde si per occupationes aliquando licuerit tuum hoc recens simulque meum 
vetus desiderium ut impleam dabo operam. 


The fact that he has avoided his Tuscan patria is due, he says in closing, 
to Florentine conduct in hi$ regard: “non ego illam sed me illa deseruit.” 

On the same day Petrarch replied with his Sen. II 8, beginning Pro 
benigna illa [ ...] epistola, to the letter he had received from Giovanni 
degli Abbarbagliati. He thanks him profusely for the offer of his escort, 
but declines that offer, content in the assurance of the Prior’s good will: 
“Mihi autem satis est si veniam sic affectum talis viri animum reperiri.” 

To Petrarch’s second letter Roberto replied with a second letter, be- 
ginning Indignationem tuam pertimui, dated at Pratovecchio on 14 No- 
vember.® In this letter, grateful for the kindness of the opinions Petrarch 
‘had expressed, Roberto greets with delight the prospect of an eventual 
visit from Petrarch, and assures him of a hearty welcome: 


Quanta spe omni mora longiorem expectationem meam in tui accessus pollici- 
tatione refovisti. [...] Propera quaeso. Nam te profecto bonorum omnium 
ora vocant, nec amaricet gustum tuum patriae ingratitudo [...] Quae, si te 
absentem negligit, praesentem adorabit excelsam tui dogmatis maiestatem. 


As has been stated above, Sen. II 6 was dated in Venice on 24 July, 
and Sen. II 7 and 8 were dated in Padua on 8 October. In what year 
were these three letters written? Not before 1363, since Petrarch’s resi- 
dence in Venice began only in September 1362. Not after 1367, since 
Petrarch’s residence in Venice came to an end early in 1368. Not in 1365, 
since in that year Petrarch went to Pavia before the end of the summer 
and remained there until December. Not in 1366, since in that year Pet- 
rarch went to Pavia in July and remained there until December. Not in 

4 Giovanni degli Abbarbagliati held the office of Grand Prior from 1348 to 1387; see 
G. B. Mittarelli, Annales camaldulenses ordiis Sancti Benedicti (Venice, 1760 and 


1761), V and VI. 
5 LAP 79. Printed by Mehus, p. CCX» \iX. Translated by Beni, p. 294. 
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1367, since in that year Petrarch went to Pavia in May and remained 
until November.® 

They were written, then, either in 1363 or 1364. Their position in the 
Seniles indicates that they were written in 1363 rather than in 1364: Sen. 
II 1 and 3 were certainly written in 1363; II 2 was certainly written ei- 
ther quite late in 1362 or quite early in 1363; II 4 and 5 offer no inter- 
nal evidence as to their date; and III 1-4 were certainly written in 1363.7 
It is moreover virtually impossible that the 8 October on which Sen. II 
7 and 8 were written was the 8 October of 1364: for by 10 October 1364 
Petrarch had already gone to the baths of Abano (about six miles south- 
west of Padua), in the hope of gaining relief from a severe attack of 
scabies.* Sen. II 7 and 8 contain nothing that suggests that Petrarch is 
ill. Sen. II 7 qualifies the possibility of his coming to the Casentino at a 
later time only by the clause “si per occupationes aliquando licuerit.” 
From these several considerations it follows that they must have been 
written in 1363. 

Petrarch’s third letter to Roberto, Misc. 18, beginning Quam cara 
quamque iocunda, bears no date.® It may be summarized thus: 


It was a joy to me to be with you. I praise the “gravitatem, affabilitatem ac 
[ ...] dignitatem” of your household, in which “sancta viget frugalitas et pater- 
nus modus”; and I praise your own “ingenium studiumque.” Who would not 
be refreshed, rejoiced, and moved to contemplation by a region “ubi virides ros- 
cidique colles et rura pene mille aprica sunt [ ...] ubi opaca inter nemora et 
Musarum diverticula et labentes rivulos dulce otium dulceque silentium adqui- 
ritur. Nec minus sacer heremus heremumque cenobium, Alverne montis specta- 
cula, aliaque multa devota atque veneranda loca delectant.” I was much im- 
pressed by your little son—by his singing, his conversation, and the excellence 
of his Latin. Nor can I fail to mention “monasterium illud, hospitio tuo cogni- 
tum. Ubi quanta dulcedine in ipsa misse celebratione, quantaque mentis devo- 
tione tenebar non facile dixerim, dum ibi monalium chorus ille venerandus tam 
dulciter canit, tam suaviter psallit, tamque divinis cantibus solemnia celebrat, 
ut celestem videatur armoniam imitari.” Knowing that in the past there had 


6 See Vittorio Rossi, “Il Petrarca a Pavia,” in his Studi sul Petrarca e sul Rinasci- 
mento (= his Scritti di critica letteraria [Florence, 1930], II), pp. 3-81. On p. 13 Rossi 
says that in 1363 Petrarch left for Pavia “probabilmente verso la fine di settembre”: 
he may indeed have left Venice before the end of September, but he was still in Padua 
on 13 October, when, in Padua, he dated Sen. III 3 (to Niccolé Acciaiuolli). 

7 For references, see The Prose Letters of Petrarch, pp. 94-95. 

8 See Petrarch’s Ep. var. 18, in which he says that his illness has compelled him to 
come to the baths and to spend his days in the hands of physicians. The letter is dated 
“Paduae X. Octobris cum labore scripta”: it may have been written either in Abano 
(nearness to Padua justifying the dating “Paduae”), or, less probably, in Padua, during 
a day spent in the house to the occupancy of which he was entitled, as a canon of 
the cathedral. 

® The Latin text of this letter, never published as yet, will be included in a forth- 
coming publication, The Miscellaneous Letters of Petrarch, ed. by Wilkins and Billa- 
novich. This letter is translated by Beni, pp. 300-03. 
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been trouble between your brother and yourself I was thankful to witness your 
reconciliation; and I urge you both to continue in fraternal affection. 


The “monasterium” in which Petrarch was so much moved by the sing- 
ing of the nuns was presumably the Camaldolensian convent at Prato- 
vecchio.!° 

When was this visit made? Certainly after 1363, for soon after 13 Oc- 
tober, when, being then in Padua, he wrote Sen. III 3 to Acciaiuoli, Pet- 
rarch went to Pavia, where he remained at least into November. Certain- 
ly not after 1369: in April 1370, having started for Rome, he had an 
apoplectic stroke in Ferrara, and thereafter he was never well enough to 
undertake such a journey as a visit to the Casentino would have involved. 
The periods of Petrarch’s visits to Pavia after 1363 are necessarily ex- 
cluded: summer-December 1365, July-December 1366, May-November 
1367; May-July 1368; and a short period in the late spring and early sum- 
mer of 1369. So also are the periods of his long illnesses: autumn 1364 
to early 1365; autumn 1368 at least to the end of the year; autumn 1369 
at least to the end of the year. Obviously, also, it is probable that he 
went fairly soon after the receipt of Roberto’s invitation and after his 
writing of Sen. II 7 and 8. 

Among the years concerned the only year in which we know that Pet- 
rarch went to a place that was anywhere near the Casentino is 1364: in 
that year he went to Bologna to pay his respects to the Papal Legate, 
Androin de la Roche." 


. . i 
Sen. X 2 contains this passage: 


Facete, ut “3 malis iocari solitus erat, ille vir optimus, ad illius regimen legatus 
de latere (ut ipsi vocant) missus novissime; ad quem visendum anno retro tertio 
cum venissem, post parvi hospitis letos et nimis honorificos amplexus, sermo- 
nem varium exorsi sumus; querentique michi publico de statu: “Hec” inquit 
“amice, Bononia olim fuit; nunc autem Macerata est”: Piceni nomen oppidi 
traxit in iocum.!2 


It was on 7 February 1364 that Androin entered Bologna, most honor- 
ably attended: 


Ancora venne cum lui, zoé cum misser lo cardinale, ambassaduri de’ signuri de 
Padoa, de misser Bernabd, de misser Galeazo, de quello dalla Schala, de quello 
de Ferara et de quello de Mantoa, li quali erano in legha cum lo cardinale de 
Spagna; et steno dalla venuta soa infino al di scripto de sotto.13 


10 See Beni, Guida illustrata del Casentino, 3rd ed. (Florence, 1908), 209-10. 

11 On this legation see the Corpus chronicorum bononiensium, ed. by Albano Sor- 
belli (= Muratori, Rerum italicarum scriptores, 2d ed., XVIII, Part I), Testo, III (Citta 
di Castello, 1922), 175-220; and Guillaume Mollat, Les papes d’Avignon, 9th ed. (Paris, 
1950), pp. 236-39. 

12 Ed. by Guido Martellotti, in Francesco Petrarca, Prose, ed. by Martellotti, P. G. 
Ricci, E. Carrara, and E. Bianchi (Milan and Naples, 1954), pp. 1098 and 1100. Mar- 
tellotti, p. 1090, dates this letter as written in 1367. 

13 Cronaca A, in the vol. cit. in n. 11, p. 186. 
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The day “scripto de sotto” was 3 March: 


Domenegha sequente a questo sabbato, adi tri de marzo, sond le campane del 
comune et si se bandi como ell’era facta la paxe tra li predicti, zoe misser lo 
papa Urbano et li soi fratelli cardinale et quisti altri signuri, zoe: 


Misser Androyno, nostro signore, 

misser Francesco da Charara, signore de Padoa, 
misser Nicold, marchexe de Ferara et soi fratelli, 
misser Cham et soi frategli, signuri de Verona, 
misser Ugclino da Gonzaga, signore de Mantoa, 
misser Feltrino da Gonzaga, signore de Rezo, 


et quilli per una parte; et misser Bernabd de’ Viscunti da Milano et li soi se- 
quaci per I’altra.14 


Just when did Petrarch go to Bologna? On 19 February, being then in 
Venice, he wrote in Var. 11, addressed to Pietro da Muglio in Padua: 
“nihil enim hodie tibi aliud sum scripturus, nisi quod quum in principio 
ieiunii tecum esse decreverim, ero, Deo volente, in medio.”*5 On 31 March 
and on | April he was in Padua. On 31 March, at a meeting held in the 
main sacristy of the cathedral and attended by the archpriest Giovanni 
de’ Piacentini, by Petrarch, and by eight other canons, the heirs of Niccold 
da Torre were invested with a fief that was subject to tithe.4® On 1 April 
he dated Sen. IV 1 in Padua. He was not in Bologna on 9 April: for on 
that day Malatesta il Vecchio and his brother Galeotto paid their respects 
to the Legate,!7 and in Var. 18, written after the death of Malatesta il 
Vecchio, Petrarch says that Malatesta had never seen him. On 4 June he 
was in Venice, as we know from Sen. IV 2; there is abundant evidence 
that he spent the summer in Venice (with at least one visit to near-by 
Padua); and early in the autumn he was taken ill with the attack of scab. 
ies that has been mentioned above. 

Petrarch certainly went to Bologna as soon after the Legate’s arrival 
as he could conveniently do so. He must have gone, then, in the spring 
of 1364, either at some time between 19 February and 31 March, or at 
some time between 9 April and 4 June. 

As has been said above, 1364 is, within the period concerned, the only 
year in which Petrarch is known to have gone to a place that was any- 
where near the Casentino. It is then virtually certain that it was in the 


14 Cronaca A, p. 187. 

15 On the date of Var. 11 see Arnaldo Foresti, “Pietro da Muglio a Padova e la sua 
amicizia col Petrarca e col Boccaccio,” in L’Archiginnasio, XV (1920), 164-65. In 1364 
the middle of Lent came as February passed into March (Easter fell on 24 March). 

16 See Andrea Gloria, Documenti inediti intorno al Petrarca con alcuni cenni della 
casa di lui in Arqua e della reggia dei Da Carrara in Padova (Padua, 1878). The docu- 
ment in question is printed on pp. 28-29 and discussed on pp. 15-16. 

17 Cronaca A, p. 191. 
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spring of 1364, in one or the other of the two periods just indicated, that 
he went to the Casentino to visit Roberto di Battifolle. 

From Bologna, presumably, he went on to Forli, and thence by one of 
two or three possible passes through the Apennines into the Casentino. 
Probably he came first to Stia, then to Pratovecchio, and finally to Poppi. 
The total distance from Bologna to Poppi by this route would be about 
eighty miles. 

Petrarch’s letter of thanks to Roberto, Misc. 18, must have been writ- 
ten soon after his return to Venice, certainly in 1364, probably in the 
late spring or the early summer. 

Memories of his visit to the Casentino must have been happily revived 
in 1371, when Giovanni degli Abbarbagliati came to see him in Arqua, 
to urge him to introduce into the De vita solitaria a section on the soli- 
tude of St. Romuald.'8 

It was to Roberto di Battifolle that Coluccio Salutati, on 16 August 
1374, a month after Petrarch’s death, addressed his elaborate eulogy of 
Petrarch, designating Roberto as its recipient not only because of Rober- 
to’s exceptional appreciation of literary values, but also “propter since- 
rum amorem, quo te illum dum viveret accepimus coluisse.”’!® 


18 See Foresti, Aneddoti della vita di Francesco Petrarca (Brescia, 1928), pp. 458-62. 
19 Loc. cit. in n. 1. 





TWO NOTES ON QUEVEDO'S JOB 
by Raul A. Del Piero 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 


La constancia y paciencia del santo Job, as well as La providencia de 
Dios, was written in the harsh confines of San Marcos de Leén, and, as 
has been said, bears the stamp of long moral and physical sufferings.’ A 
posthumous work, it was not published until almost seven decades after 
Quevedo’s death.? Among this author’s so called “ascetic works,” it is one 


of the least known, and yet perhaps one of the best, along with the Vida 
de San Pablo Apéstol. 


The biblical theme of Job enjoyed a considerable learned tradition in 
the Iberian Peninsula. Latin exegesis had been devoted to it by such au- 
thors as Cipriano de la Huerga, Diego de Zufiiga and Jerénimo de Oso- 
rio.* In fact, during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, Spain pro- 


1R. Bouvier, Quevedo, homme du diable, homme de Dieu (Paris: Champion, 1929), 
p. 212. 

2 The Providencia de Dios, padecida de los que la niegan y gozada de los que la con- 
fiesan. Doctrina estudiada en los gusanos y persecuciones de Job was published in Zara- 
goza, in 1700, by the printer Pascual Bueno. The same Providencia was reprinted in 
a more complete form, under the title: Vida y obras posthumas de Don Francisco de 
Queuedo Villegas, Cauallero de la Orden de San-Tiago, sefior de la Torre de Juan 
Abad, And the colophon: “Parte tercera. Afio M.DCC.XIII. En Madrid: en la impren- 
ta de Manuel Roman. A costa de los herederos de Gabriel Leén.” The printers took 
the liberty of dividing it into two treatises, each headed by a titte of their own making: 
Inmortalidad del alma. Tratado primero: con que se prueba la Providencia de Dios, 
para consuelo y aliento de los catélicos y vergonzosa confusidn de los herejes. Obra 
postuma de Don Francisco de Quevedo Villegas, Caballero de la Orden de Santiago, 
y sefior de la Torre de Juan Abad. The second title reads: Tratado segundo. La in- 
comprensible disposicién de Dios en las felicidades y sucesos prdésperos y adversos, que 
los det mundo llaman bienes de fortuna [...] The publishers also appended Queve- 
do’s Job under the title: Tratado tercero. La constancia y paciencia del santo Job en 
sus pérdidas, enfermedades y persecuciones. The reference to this independent work 
as Tratado tercero is misleading, and did, in fact, lead even E. Mérimée to think that 
the Job was meant by Quevedo to serve as an appendix to the Providencia. Cf. Essai 
sur la vie et les ceuvres de Francisco de Quevedo (Paris, 1866), p. 276. The subtitle of 
this so-called third treatise continues: El fin que tuvo Dios en apurar la paciencia de 
Job, y el sumo rigor de sus trabajos. El primor inimitable con que los dispuso, y el 
soberano método con que los eslabondé. Breve comentario de todo el libro, y descansa- 
do discurso de los designios de la Divina Providencia. Donde las advertencias no se 
abultan con alegaciones. Discurso previo, ético, teoldgico y politico. Quevedo’s Job, a 
work so little known until today, appeared, thus, for the first time, under this long 
heading made up by the publishers, and not as an independent work, but as part of 
the Providencia de Dios. 

3 Cyprianus de la Huerga, Commentaria in Librum Beati Job et in Cantica Cantico- 
rum Salomonis (Alcala: Juan Ifigo Lequerica, 1582). Didacus de Zuniga, Commentaria 
in Librum Job, quibus triplex ejus editio Vulgata Latina, Hebraica et Graeca LXX In- 
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duced a great number of erudite commentaries on Job, most of them in 
Latin, although some few treatises in the vernacular escaped oblivion, 
and one of these, of unquestionable literary value, achieved lasting 
fame: the Comentario by Fray Luis de Leén.* A more immediate antece- 
dent of Quevedo’s Job was, however, the treatise Commentariorum in 
Job libri tredecim by the Jesuit Juan de Pineda—a work which Quevedo 
utilized as a direct source.® 

We may observe, first of all, that the material of La constancia y pa- 
ciencia del santo Job lends itself to a triple division (and this observa- 
tion could be extended to other “ascetic works” of Quevedo). There is, 
first, a more or less learned exposition of the text, e.g.: conventional 
chronological data, philological notes on the Scriptures, confrontations 
of the Hebrew original with the Aramaic Targum (“el Parafrastes cal- 


terpretum, necnon in Chaldea explicantur et inter se conciliantur ... (Toledo, 1584, 
reprinted in Rome, 1591). Hieronymus de Osorio, Paraphraseon in Job libri III (Co- 
logne, 1579). 

4 The following Commentaria in Job written by Peninsular authors may be cited: 
Franciscus Forerius (Antwerp, 1563); Gaspar Sanchez (Lyon, 1525); Ludovico de Soto- 
mayor (Paris, 1610); Juan de Jesis Maria, Liber Job paraphrastice explicatus (Rome, 
1611), and also the Portuguese Jodo Mello de Sousa, who published a paraphrase of 
the Book of Job in Latin hexameters. In the Bibliothéque Nationale of Paris there is 
a posthumous edition of Arias Montano’s Liber Ijob Chaldaice et Latine, cum notis 
{.-.] (Paris, 1632). The following are the major commentaries on Job written in 
Spanish: Fernando de Jarava, Liciones de Job en castellano (Antwerp, 1550); Francisco 
de Leén, Sobre el Parce mihi (Pamplona, 1622); Jerénimo Garcia, Job evangélico (Za- 
ragoza, 1644); José Gallo, Historia y didlogos de Job, con explicacidn literal y moral, 
segtin las versiones de Vatablo, Pagnino, el Parafrastes y los Setenta (Burgos, 1644): a 
rare example of erudite work composed not in Latin but in the vernacular. By the 
time Quevedo was writing his Job, imprisoned in Ledén, a certain Esteban de Aguilar, 
doctor of theology, was publishing in Madrid his Combates de Job con el demonio. 
As for the antecedents of the theme of Job in the Spanish Middle Ages, they could 
be traced back to at least the fourteenth century, in which, according to Fernan Pérez 
de Guzman, Generaciones y semblanzas vii, the Canciller Pero Lépez de Ayala (1332- 
1407) translated Saint Gregory's Expositio in Librum Job sive Moralium libri XXXV, 
under the title of Los morales. Two and a half centuries later, in Quevedo’s time, the 
story of Job had become the symbol of the ascetic Spain of the Counter-Reformation. 
Thus Sor Maria de Agreda, for example, exhorts King Philip IV, saying: “A Job le 
quité Dios todos sus bienes y tesoros, y los hijos. Y el sacrificio de paciencia que hizo, 
diciendo: El Sefior me lo did, el Senor me lo quité; cimplase su voluntad, obligé tanto 
al Altisimo, que le volviéd después doblado lo que le habia quitado.” (Letter of June 
12, 1645). And again: “Job dijo: Que pues recibimos de la mano del Sefior los bienes, 
gpor qué no hemos de recibir los males? Y mds cuando éstos se encaminan a mayor fe- 
licidad.” (Letter of July 1, 1645). Correspondencia de la venerable madre Sor Maria 
de Agreda y del senior Rey Don Felipe IV. Precedida de un bosquejo histérico por 
Don Francisco de Silvela (Madrid, 1885), I, 36, 43. 

5 Cf. R. A. Del Piero, “Quevedo y Juan de Pineda,” Modern Philology, LVI (1958), 
82-91. This Juan de Pineda is not to be confused with the Franciscan writer of the 
same name who edited the Libro del Passo honroso, defendido por Suero de Quitiones 
(1588). The Commentariorum in Job libri XIII appeared in two volumes (Madrid, 
1597 and 1601 respectively). Cf. Nicolas Antonio, Bibliotheca Hispana nova (Madrid: 


Ibarra, 1788), I, 760; Dictionnaire de Théologie Catholique (Paris: Letouzey, 1937), 
VIII, col. 1485. 
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deo”) and with other ancient versions, etc. Almost all of this exegetical 
material can be attributed to direct Latin sources. Then there are those 
passages in which Quevedo takes pleasure in displaying ornate and elo- 
quent diction—passages in which the learned expositor gives way to the 
brilliant stylist. An attempt to trace direct sources for these would be 
futile. At times, finally, Quevedo is also fond of interpolating learned di- 
gressions (€.g.: maxims and examples from poets and philosophers of 
classical antiquity), for it is not unseemly, he tells us, to adorn Sacred 
Writings with the humane letters.* For such digressions, reference works 
used by Quevedo could also be traced (florilegia, polyantheae and other 
dictionaries of quotations: a veritable corpus of ready-made erudition 
much consulted throughout the seventeenth century).” 


I. The Ur-Job of 1631. 


The study of Quevedo’s Constancia y paciencia del santo Job presents 
an initial problem: can we accept the view that Quevedo had already 
written a version of it ten years before putting it into definite form? In 


6 “No es indecencia que las letras humanas sirvan en los ritos y observaciones en las 
divinas.” Biblioteca de Autores Espanioles, XLVIII, 216. Unless stated otherwise, all 
further quotations from Quevedo in the present article are from this vol. of the Co- 
leccién de Rivadeneyra, ed. de A. Fernandez Guerra (Madrid, 1859). 

7 As an example of Quevedo’s utilization of this type of work, see the following 
confrontation with the Polyantheae, originally compiled by D. Nanni Mirabellio (Ven- 
ice, 1507), and reworked by others in successive editions throughout the 16th and 17th 
centuries. The Latin passages below are from Lange’s ed. of Lyon, 1669. 

Quevedo (p. 222) 

“El temor, confieso con Aristételes, en 
el libro II de la Retérica, que es: Ex ima- 
ginatione futuri mali corruptivi, ac do- 
lorem inferentis, perturbatio quaedam ac 
dolor; y que con todas sus propiedades 
excluye alegria.” 


Polyantheae, IU, c. 2727. 


“Timor est ex imaginatione futuri mali 
corruptivi, ac dolorem inferentis, pertur- 
batio quaedam ac dolor. Secund. Arist. 1. 
2 Rhet.” 


“Y aun se conoce mayor oposicién en 
la divisién que del temor hace Juan Da- 
masceno, libro II, capitulo 15: Timor di- 
viditur in sex: in segnitiem, erubescen- 
tiam, verecundiam, admirationem, stupo- 
rem et agoniam.” 


Quevedo (p. 195) 


“Cicerén en la Retérica: Providentia 
est per quam futurum aliquid videtur an- 


“Timor dividitur in sex: in segnitiem, 
erubescentiam, verecundiam, admiratio- 
nem, stuporem et agoniam. Ex Joanne Da- 
masceno, 1. 2. c. 15.” 


Polyantheae, vol. II, col. 2318. 


“Est autem providentia per quam fu- 
turum aliquid videtur antequam factum 


tequam factum sit.” 


“Oigamos en San Agustin, De spiritu et 
anima, esta sombra que hablé el grande 
orador, espléndida y crecida: Providentia 
est notio futurorum pertractans eventum, 
cujus officium est ex praesentibus futura 
perpendere, adversus advenientem calami- 
tatem se consilio praemunire.” 


sit. Secund. Cicer. in Rhetor.” 


“Providentia est notio futurorum per- 
tractans eventum. Cujus officilum est ex 
praesentibus futura perpendere, adversus 
advenientem calamitatem se consilio prae- 
munire. Secund. August. De spiritu et 
anima.” 
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other words, what is the relation between the work written in the Mon- 
astery of San Marcos de Leén and the earlier Themanites redivivus in 
Job which, in 1631, Quevedo says he has completed? Between 1631 and 
1635, there are at least three references to this Themanites: 

(1) One is by Quevedo himself in the preface of La cuna y la sepultura 
(1631), where he writes: “Y porque los filésofos no usurpen con sus ¢s- 
tudios la gloria de alguna verdad que escribieron (siendo cierto que la 
verdad, digala quien la dijere, es del Espiritu Santo, y dél viene y se de- 
riva), afirmo que Zenén y Epicteto® la mendigaron [the Stoic doctrine] 
del Sagrado Libro de Job, trasladdndola y haciendo sus preceptos de sus 
obras y palabras. Y si bien a la prueba universa! desto, me remito al li- 
bro que tengo escrito sobre Job, cuyo titulo es Themanites redivivus in 
Job” (p. 77). 

(2) Another reference is found in Juan Pérez de Montalban’s Para to- 
dos, published in 1632. At the end of this work, Montalban includes an 
alphabetical list of the “ingenios que florecen en esta villa de Madrid” 
with their works (either published or ready for publication). Under the 
letter F, of his Christian name, we read: “Don Francisco Gomez de Que 
uedo Villegas, Cauallero del Abito [sic] de Santiago: la Defensa del Pa- 
tronato de Santiago; el Epithome de Santo Tomds de Villanueva; el Co- 
nocimiento de las cosas propias; la Politica de Dios, impressa por Pablo 
Tasso, en Madrid, y tiene para sacar a luz: Historia de la Providencia 
de Dios [...] Themanites redivivus in Job [...] que en todo son dieci- 
ocho libros: ocasién grande para poder decir mucho del ingenio y le- 
tras del autor, si con haberle nombrado no lo hubiera dicho todo.’’® 

(3) In his play El retraido, Jauregui quotes, and rightly ridicules, the 

8 The editions of Madrid and Valencia always read Epitecto, a misspelling that Jau- 
regui attributes to the ignorance of Quevedo rather than to a printing error. In El 
retraido, Jauregui has the Censor say: “Te digo, Libro, que ni el nombre de Epicteto 
sabes tu ni el padre que te hizo, porque siempre escribes Epitecto, con la c en la ter- 
cera silaba, y él se llama Epicteto [...]’’ He has even Maria Quifiones, the printer, 
appear in this play, and makes her say: “[...] Certifico que me entregé su merced 
escrito asi el original de su letra, que a no ser esto, mal podian mis oficiales repeti1 
tantas veces un mismo yerro.” And the Censor adds: “En efecto, él no sabe el nombre 
deste tan notorio filésofo, cuando pretende fundar en él toda su erudicién” (ed. J. 
Jordin de Urries y Azara, p. 183). Jauregui also criticizes Quevedo’s notion that an- 
cient philosophers drew their moral teachings from the books of the Old Testament. 
Cf. Quevedo’s Nombre, origen, intento, recomendacién y descendencia de la doctrina 
estoica, ed. Astrana, 1932, Prosa, p. 747: “Y oso afirmar que se derivan [Stoic truths] 


del libro sagrado de Job, trasladadas en precepto de sus acciones y palabras literal- 
mente.” 


® Para todos: exemplos morales, humanos y divinos. En que se tratan diversas cien- 
cias, materias y facultades. Repartidos en los siete dias de la semana. Por el doctor 
don Juan Pérez de Montalbdn. 1 have at hand the reprint of 1661 (Alcala, ed. Maria 
Fernandez), in which mention of Quevedo appears on p. 519. Despite the praises that 
Montalban bestowes upon Quevedo in this passage, the former is mercilessly ridi- 
culed in Quevedo's Perinola, written shortly afterwards and dedicated “Al doctor Juan 
Pérez de Montalban, graduado no se sabe dénde, en lo qué, ni se sabe ni él lo sabe.” 
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reference to an unpublished Themanites redivivus—title which in itself 
is an absurdity. Eliphaz the Temanite, he observes, is the ».an who un- 
justly contradicts Job and whom God severely rebukes at the end of the 
book. The name Eliphaz means in Hebrew “scorn towards God,” and, 
according to a patristic reference which Jauregui himself cites (Saint 
Gregory the Great, Expositio in Librum Job XIV.i),° this character 
would be the symbol of heresy. Now the expression Themanites redivi- 
vus in Job means precisely that the author, Quevedo, is to be seen as a 
new Eliphaz the Temanite commenting on Job (this was a common for- 
mula at that time: Ambrosius redivivus in Paulum, for example, would 
mean “to revive the eloquence or the wisdom of Saint Ambrose in order 
to comment on Saint Paul’”).12 Not only does the translator of the Aminta 
prove that this title is a counter-sense; there is another interesting point 
that can be inferred from his censure: Jauregui, apparently not at all 
credulous, doubts the very existence of the learned Latin exegesis which 
Quevedo attributes to himself. One of the characters in Jauregui’s com- 
edy, the Censor, who plays the réle of the prudent judge, says (address- 
ing himself to an audience of ancient thinkers: Democritus, Plutarch, 
Epictetus and others): “Sabed, insignes escritores, que han descubierto 
los modernos una rara invencién que ignordsteis todos los antiguos, aco- 


10 “Amici ejus [Jobi], quaedam recta, et quaedam stulta loquentibus, non immerito 
haeretici figurantur [ ...]” (J. P. Migne, Patrologiae latinae cursus completus, LXXV, 
col. 1042 C). 

11 Hence Jauregui concludes that “el tal titulo es tanto como si dijera Lutero vuel- 
to al mundo sobre la Escritura, o bien: Maniqueo sobre la Ley de Dios.” He then 
adds: “Esto baste de la inscripcién o titulo; de la cual ufia inferimos qué animal nos 
promete [...]” Astrana Marin’s judgment that El retraido is “una obra insulsa, in- 
noble y necia” (La vida turbulenta de Quevedo [Madrid, 1945], p. 468) seems unjust. 
Jauregui’s censure of Quevedo’s works is at times extremely negative, but, one must 
admit, acute and justified on more than one point. Far from being ignoble and fool- 
ish, as Astrana would have it, this invective (of which I have only reproduced a briet 
paragraph) is, almost always, penetrating and to the point, and shows how well in- 
formed its author was. One must admit, however, that Jauregui carries his observa- 
tions too far. He even takes Quevedo to task for imprecise quotations and devotes 
much attention to proving that the repeated spelling Epitecto is not a printing error, 
but the result of the author’s ignorance. That was a century of great literary contro- 
versies. Bitter animosity blinded Jauregui in his severe judgment of Quevedo, as much 
as it did the latter when he censured Montalban. Of course the author of the Orfeo 
did not excell in the satiric vein, as did Quevedo. The Retraido appeals to a more 
intellectual type of reader and could never have reached as wide a public as the Peri- 
nola of our author. Fernandez Guerra says: “;Qué diferencia entre El retraido y la 
Perinola! Unicamente es racional la critica de Jauregui, hombre en verdad de gusto 
exquisito y claro entendimiento, cuando nota los paralogismos y sofisterias que se 
hallan alguna vez en el presente opusculo [La cuna y la sepultura], y cuando sefiala 
aquellos vicios de estilo inseparables del autor de los Suefios [...]” (p. 75). El re- 
traido circulated first in manuscript form, in several cities of Spain, and was printed 
in Barcelona in 1635. Today there are two accessible editions: one is included in J. 
Jordan de Urries y Azara, Biografia y estudio critico de Jduregui (Madrid, 1899), pp. 
180-220; the other is in Astrana Marin’s ed. of the Obras en Verso de Quevedo (Ma- 
drid, 1932), pp. 1073-99. The passage on the Temanite is found on pp. 1078-79. 
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modadisima para publicar libros. Su artificio es decir en los prélogos: 
Yo tengo escritos cien comentarios sobre el texto syro y chaldaico, y once 
mil décadas sobre las partidas del mundo, Y des.a manera pronunciadas, 
salen a luz admirables obras y volimenes, sin demasiado sudor de los 
autores.” 

What does Jauregui mean by “admirable works without too much fa- 
tigue”? Doubtless that writers, in order to give the impression of pro- 
found scholarship, claim for themselves the authorship of volumes of 
which they have only composed the impressive title. In connection with 
this, let us consider Montalban’s reference to Quevedo’s works: “son, en 
todo, dieciocho libros” of which, however, only five had appeared, and 
the others (several not mentioned in Tarsia or in any other contempo- 
rary source) are referred to as “‘listos para salir a luz.”!? In short, Jaure- 
gui doubts that Quevedo had composed any Themanites in Job. 

At any rate, three specific references (Montalban, Jauregui and Que- 
vedo himself) have given rise to at least two conjectures: one by A. Fer- 
nandez Guerra, the great nineteenth-century Quevedo scholar, and the 
other by L. Astrana Marin. The former supposes a previous elaboration 
of the entire work in 1631 and a final reworking in the Convent of San 
Marcos; thus we would have a sort of Ur-Job written ten years before."* 
According to the other hypothesis, “Nada tiene que ver esta obra [the 
Job written in 1641] con el Themanites redivivus in Job [...] obra es- 
crita, sin duda, en latin. El Job castellano lo compuso integro en San 
Marcos. Desde las primeras pdginas menciona ya el convento, al aludir 
a Arias Montano,"* y luego refiere él mismo su prisién. Asi, pues, no fue 

12 It is curious that among the books that Quevedo had already published, the Para 
todos does not include the Juguetes de la niriez, printed the year before (1631). On 
the other hand, the previous edition of the Suenos is expressly mentioned, a work 
whose authorship Quevedo had officially disclaimed before the Tribunal of the Holy 
Office, because of alleged mutilations and changes done without his knowledge. 

13 “Este discurso fue trazado en 1631 [ ...] Sin embargo, el Sefor de Juan Abad 
le amplié y retocé en su calabozo de San Marcos de Leén” (Fernandez Guerra, p. 213). 
The only version of Quevedo’s Job that we know today can be dated exactly October, 
1641, on the basis of a passage to which we refer in the second part of this article 
(and in which Quevedo says: “hasta hoy, veinte de octubre de 1641”). 

14 La vida turbulenta de Quevedo, ed. cit., p. 536. Astrana repeats the same words 
in the prologue of his ed. Obras completas de Quevedo en verso (Madrid, 1932), pp. 
Ix-lxi. However, the mention of Arias Montano proves nothing in this respect. The 
learned Hebraist was long since dead. Quevedo cites his Biblia regia only as an au- 
thoritative text, in the same way as he quotes Pineda, Caussin or Santi Pagnini. His 
name in itself is not an “allusion to the Convent of San Marcos,” as Astrana believes. 
What this mention suggests is that Quevedo could have utilized the Biblia regia, and, 
in fact, his frequent quotations from the Paraphrastes always coincide with Arias Mon- 
tano’s Latin version of the Targums, included in the Biblia regia (Poliglota de Am- 


beres). Compare, moreover, the following texts, one from Quevedo’s Job (p. 223), the 
other from Arias Montano, op. cit., VI, 53. 


“Porque la voz Lilith significa “bestia “Lilith Nomen bestiae solitariae, seu in- 
hurafia de la soledad que habita el de- colantem solitudinem, quod nocte clamet. 
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refundicién del Themanites, que no tendria a su alcance, sino tratado 
nuevo.” Astrana thus believes that our author first composed a Latin 
exegesis, but that the Spanish Job, a later work, is independent of it. 

My own opinion is the following: (1) In spite of the three references 
cited (known already by Fernandez Guerra), Quevedo did not complete 
any commentary on Job around 1631, much less in Latin. (2) The Job 
written in Leén in 1641 was an independent treatise, not the new ver- 
sion of an earlier work. The following, then, are the grounds on which 
the existence of a Themanites—Spanish or Latin—may be questioned: 

(1) Tarsia does not mention it, despite his zeal to establish Quevedo’s 
authorship for works which could have fallen easy prey to plagiarists. 

(2) Jauregui openly calls into question the existence of the learned 
treatise which Quevedo attributes to himself. The author of El retraido 
specifically refers to it as “artificio.” 

(3) Virtually all the learned material utilized by Quevedo derives from 
identifiable sources. At times, he translates from Latin texts almost to 
the letter.5 Quevedo does not wish to limit himself to what he actually 
sierto”, y esto porque aulla de noche; y 
lil, de que se deriva Lilith, significa no- 
che. San Jerénimo la vuelve lamia, bruja; 
otros “ave que sustenta el viento”, otros 
“bestia que sale con la noche”, otros “fu- 


ria”, otros “demonio silvestre”, otros “ave 
que vuela de noche”; Pagnino strigem.” 


Hieronym. Lamia. Quidam dicunt avem 
esse, Quae nutritur vento. Alii, Bestiam, 
quod noctu egrediatur sic appellatam. 
Alii, Furiam. Nonnulli, Daemon sylvestre. 
Alii, Avem noctu volantem. 
Strigem.” 


Pagninus, 


15 As an example of this close dependence on Latin sources, I give the following com- 
parison between Quevedo’s Job, p. 214, and J. Salian, Annales ecclesiastici Veteris Tes- 
tamenti (Paris, 1619), I, 696-97: 


“El autor deste libro fue Job. Escribid- 
le en lengua sira, que participaba del 
arabigo; lo que se reconoce repetidamen- 
te en el idioma. Es opinién de San Gre- 
gorio, que no admite a los que dicen fue 
Moisén autor, y que aprendié la historia 
de los hijos de Esau.” 


“Es empero opinién de Origenes que 
Moisén la tradujo en hebreo para alen- 
tar en el desierto la paciencia y confianza 
del pueblo de Dios con tal ejemplo, y que 
a Moisén revelé Dios el coloquio suyo con 
Satands, siendo tan posible que se lo re- 
velase al mismo Job.” 


“Y parece se colige con mejor conside- 
racién que le tradujo Moisén y se los co- 
municé a los israelitas, no en el desierto, 


“Hebraei quidam Mosem authorem hu- 
jus libri nominant ... Resistit Gregorius, 
et ipsum qui protulit sua certamina, ea 
existimat litteris commendasse... [Alii 
idem] confirmant, ex idiotismis Arabicae 
seu Syriacae linguae, quibus abundat li- 
ber... Itaque nos assentior ... [opinan- 
tibus] Mosem didicisse historiam a filiis 
Esaii...” 

“Verum Origenes ... habet: Interpreta- 
ta autem sunt [Jobi certamina] a magno 
viro Mose in Hebraicam linguam atque 
filiis Israel tradita... Vult enim aliqua 
[sententia] a Mose divina revelatione 
adocto addita initio libri, quae non nisi 
divinitus cognosci potuerunt, puta quae 
de colloquio Dei cum diabolo recitantur. 
Verum eadem potuerunt Jobo a Deo re- 
velari.” 

“Ex dictis enim constat eum [scil. 
Mosem] accepisse librum Syro sermone 
conscriptum, eumque in Hebraeum ver- 
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is: a great stylist (a merit that even Jauregui—however begrudgingly— 
recognizes in him).!® He wants to be more: a profound commentator of 
the Sacred Text;'? and in order to appear as such, his only alternative 
is to translate into his mother tongue—at times with a truly inimitable 
style—some few fragments of the philological and critical depository 
which he has come across (for all those passages in which Quevedo cites 
the Hebrew text, Pagninus, the “Chaldaic” Paraphrasis [i.e. the Ara- 
maic Targums], the Septuagint, Aristotle, the Church Fathers, etc., 
sources could be cited from which he must have taken all that easily 
accessible erudition, which was at times even alphabetized). In short: 
it is difficult to believe that Quevedo, in 1631, would have attempted 
to write a learned commentary on Job (least of all in Latin), with- 
out first having consulted two or three authorized volumes on that sub- 
ject (as, in fact, he did in 1641). In all likelihood, a writer such as Que- 
vedo (little informed at times, but always sagacious) would have for- 
cibly convinced himself, in the process of writing his Themanites redi- 
vivus—with reference works always at hand—that the title itself was a 
serious error. Even supposing that he had wanted to write his entire 
treatise without consulting any commentary (an untenable supposition, 
in view of the fact that he follows Latin texts so closely in his Job of 
1641), an attentive reading of the Biblical text would have been suffi- 
cient to convince him that Eliphaz the Temanite is the obdurate con- 
tradictor of Job, admonished in the end by the divine voice: “My wrath 


is kindled against thee, for thou hast not spoken the thing that is right.” 
It is clear, then, that the author of the Orfeo (whom Astrana judges so 


sino en Egipto, donde por el cautiverio _ tisse, et Israélitis non in deserto, sed in 

necesitaban de tan vehemente exhorta- Agypto communicasse... Cum magnus 

cién. Y lo mismo siente Polichronio in ille Moses in Agyptum a Deo fuisset 

Catena.” missus, et vehementem affectionem, filio- 
rum Israél videret... Jobi dolores, pro 
consolatione, illis enarravit. Idque vide- 
tur etiam sensisse Polychronius.” [On the 
margin: In Catena, in argum. cum ejus 
et Comitolus proleg. c. a. fin.] 


16 In the following passage of El retraido Jauregui admits, be it reluctantly, that una 
calidad, the style or “hermosura de la locucién” cannot be denied to the author of La 
Cuna y la sepultura, but he observes that this quality alone is not enough to make 
his commonplaces acceptable: 

“Libro, Antes que se impugne el sentido de mis discursos, diga el censor, cuanto 
al estilo, si le negara lo elocuente. 

“Censor. Cuando no se lo niegue yo, se lo negaran cuantos me oyen, agravando 
esta culpa en la cortedad de tus hojas, donde era preciso, y no dificil, hermosear la 
locucién, ya que esta sola calidad podia hacer tolerable lo comun del asunto” (ed. J. 
Jordan de Urries, p. 189). 

17 It is evident that Quevedo wishes to show himself to be a learned Biblical scholar 
throughout his Job. See, e.g., p. 222: “Advierto para la erudicién que el Parafrastes 
caldeo, donde la Vulgata y el texto hebreo y los Setenta leen Acometieron los sabeos, 
dice...” [After this Quevedo cites the Aramaic text.] 
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severely) was not far from the truth when he described as “artificio” and 
“rara invencién” the expedient of passing oneself off as the author of 
learned commentaries which have not yet been published. 


II. An Autobiographical Passage 


There is in Quevedo’s Constancia y paciencia de Job a passage of spe- 
cial interest in that it contains the most important autobiographical ac- 
count of the author’s last imprisonment, and allows us to date the book 
accurately. (The passage is given here as it appears in the first edition):'8 


Quiero hablar de mi mismo: deberé 4 mi pluma, lo que quien leyere debera 
a mi exemplo. Supiera yo pedir 4 Dios, o supiera alguna eloquencia humana 


persuadirme 4 que le pidiera por merced, estando huesped de vn grande Sejior, 
no en comparacion de otros chicos, sino de otros grandes, y grandes en letras y 
virtudes, en la casa del Duque de Alva,!® Palacio 4 que por vér su grandeza se 
peregrina: de sesenta y vn afios de edad,?° crecidos de prisiones de doce aiios, 
ya huesped molesto al cuerpo, con once heridas, y las dos abiertas,21 que me 


18 P. 228 in the ed. of the B.A.E., and p. 1207 in Astrana Marin, Prosa (Madrid, 
1941). It is not amiss to confront this passage with an important biographical source: 
the first Vida de Don Francisco de Quevedo Villegas. Escrita por el Abad Don Pablo 
Antonio de Tarsia, Doctor Theologo y Academico de Napoles (Madrid: Pablo de Val, 
1663). Astrana Marin includes it in the Parte critica of his ed. (Madrid, 1932), Verso, 
pp. 767-804. On many points (e.g., the hour, the manner in which the arrest was made, 
etc.), Tarsia coincides exactly with this autobiographical account, but he adds valu- 
able details which (along with Quevedo’s letters, Pellicer’s Avisos and other contem- 
porary documents) could serve as a suitable commentary to it. 

19 Tarsia does not mention the name of the nobleman in whose palace the arrest 
took place. The alcalde who carried out His Majesty's order, says the biographer, “lle- 
go a casa de vn gran Sefior, de los mayores de Espafia, donde Don Francisco estaba,” 
and Astrana comments: “Refiérese al Duque de Medinaceli” (p. 795). However, as can 
be seen in the above quotation, Quevedo expressly mentions the Duque de Alba. There 
is no doubt, nevertheless, that the arrest was carried out in Medinaceli’s palace. See 
Astrana’s Epistolario de Quevedo (Madrid, 1946), pp. 418 ff. In it, Astrana includes 
valuable historical material which had previously appeared in Fernandez Guerra’'s edi- 
tion. E.g., Father Sebastian Gonzalez, of Madrid, writes to Father Rafael Pereyra in 
Seville: “El jueves pasado fueron dos alcaldes de corte a la casa del Duque de Medi- 
naceli, donde estaba Don Francisco de Quevedo” (December 13, 1639). And the official 
chronicler José Pellicer de Salas y Tobar says in his Avisos: “La mayor novedad que 
ahora corre es la prisién de Don Francisco de Quevedo, que vivia en la casa del se- 
fior Duque de Medinaceli” (dated also December 13, 1639). In a letter to the King 
(CCXXXII), Quevedo himself says: “Con tan graves y dolorosas circunstancias, como 
fueron sacalle de casa del Duque de Medina, a las once de la noche [...]” Are we 
to suppose that the author of La Constancia de Job does not wish to mention his 
friend and former protector, the Duke of Mediraceli, who had fallen into disfavor 
along with him? More probably, the mention of the Duke of Alba is a lapsus calami, 
or simply a printing error repeated in successive editions. 

20 Quevedo was sixty-one years old at the time he wrote these words, not when he 
was arrested, as the passage seems to indicate. Tarsia also says that our author was 
sixty-one when he was taken to San Marcos. Tarsia’s statement, however, cannot be 
considered as independent evidence, since it seems to have been drawn from the pas- 
sage under discussion. 


21 Thirteen days before writing these words, Quevedo had addressed his well-known 
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prendiessen dos Alcaldes de Corte,22 y con mas de veinte Ministros, y sin dexar- 
me cosa alguna, y tomandome las llaves de todo,?3 sin vna camisa, ni capa, ni 
criado, en ayunas, a las diez y media de la noche, el dia siete de Diciembre, y 
en vn coche con vno de los Alcaldes,?4 y dos Alguaciles de Corte, y quatro Guar- 
das, me traxessen con apariencia mas de ajusticiado que de preso, en el rigor 
del invierno, sin saber 4 qué ni por qué,?5 ni adonde, caminando cinquenta y 
cinco leguas al Convento Real de San Marcos de Leén, de la Orden de Santia- 
go, donde lIlegué desnudo y sin vn quarto, y adonde estuve seis meses solo en 
vn aposento, y cerrado por defuera con llave,?6 y adonde sin salir del Convento 
he estado dos afios, que voy prosiguiendo desde siete de Diciembre de treinta 
y nueve, hasta oy veinte de Octubre de quarenta y vno, con que son catorce los 
que cuento de carceles rigurosas, sin hacienda, por los gastos tan grandes, como 
nunca se hicieron en prision de Cauallero particular,27 sin correspondencia hu- 
mana, muertos en ese tiempo los criados que me servian: molestado con nue- 


and pathetic Memorial (dated October 7) to the powerful valido: “Fui traido en el 
rigor del invierno, sin capa y sin una camisa, de sesenta y un ajfios, a este convento 
real de San Marcos de Leén, donde he estado todo este tiempo en rigurosisima pri- 
sién, enfermo con tres heridas, que con los frios y la vecindad de un rio que tengo a 
la cabecera se me han cancerado, y por falta de cirujano, no sin piedad me las han 
visto cauterizar con mis manos.” Tarsia literally repeats part of this Memorial: “Estu- 
vo en aquel convento real con rigurosisima prisién, y enfermo con tres heridas, que 
con los frios y la vecindad de un rio que tenia a la cabecera, se le habian cancerado, 
y por falta de cirujano, no sin piedad se las veron cauterizar con sus manos [...]” 

22 Tarsia mentions by name one of these alcaldes, Don Francisco de Robles Villa- 
fafia, who, he adds, was afterwards a member of the Royal Council of Castille. Pelli- 
cer names both of them: “Entraron Don Enrique de Salinas y Don Francisco de Ro- 
bles, alcaldes de corte, y con gran silencio y secreto se apoderaron de él” (Avisos, loc. 
cit.) 

23 Cf. Quevedo’s letter CCXXXII, in which, speaking of the alcaldes who seized 
him, he says to the King: “El uno, sefior, le metiéd en un coche, que con gran desabri- 
go y desnudez le sacé hasta Leén. Y el otro, mirandole las faldriqueras, y tomdndole 
las llaves de su hacienda y papeles, le despojé de todo.” 

24 Francisco de Robles Villafaiia, mentioned by Tarsia and Pellicer. The other al- 
calde carried off Quevedo’s papers to the house of José Gonzalez, a @ourt official in 
charge of examining them. 

25 Quevedo always denies knowing the reasons for his imprisonment. E.g., in a fa- 
mous letter written in the style of Seneca (to an unknown person whom he calls Luci- 
lius), he says: “;Preguntasme por qué estoy preso? Respondo que por lo que no sé; y 
esto no puede ser poco, y debo de ser muy rudo, pues en tantos afios no he podido sa- 
berlo. Pues padezce por lo que no sé, padezco por ignorante” (CCVIII). 

26 Pellicer, op. cit., May 10, 1640: “Don Francisco de Quevedo esta en San Marcos 
de Leén, preso con tres llaves.” 

27 Cf. Quevedo’s letter to Philip IV (CCXXXIII): “En ninguna de estas prisiones se 
le hizo cargo ni tomé confesién [...] habiéndole consumido la hacienda con guar- 
das.” Cf. also Mateo Aleman, Guzmdn de Alfarache (Madrid: Cldsicos castellanos, 1936), 
V, 118: “Cuando traen a uno preso [ ...] cargan en él oficiales y ministros, hasta no 
dejarle sustancia. Y cuando ya no tiene qué gastar, se lo dejan alli olvidado. Y esto 
seria menos mal, respecto de otro mayor que acostumbran, dandole luego con la sen- 
tencia como a pobre, dejadndolo perdido y desbaratado.” Annotating the preceeding 
passage, Gili Gaya, ed cit., quotes Chaves: “Tiene la cdrcel tres puertas [...] A la 


primera la llama la gente mortal puerta de oro, por e aprovechamiento que tiene el 
que la guarda.” 
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vas de que me avian cortado la cabeza,?8 difamado de las causas que daban 4 
mi trabajo los noveleros [as, for example, in Pellicer’s Avisos quoted below], 
y del credito que les daban mis enemigos? Nunca pusiera yo nombre de mer- 
ced 4 alguna destas cosas, siempre huyera palido de la menor, siempre conside- 
radas juntas me fueran pasmo, y levemente referidas, las padeciera assombro. 
Pues yo testifico 4 la presencia de Dios Trino y Vno, a todos los que esta con- 
fession mia leyeren, que en ninguna otra cosa en este mundo, en mi favor se 
ha mostrado tan liberal su mano Omnipotente ... No es del todo forastero des- 
te comentario, ni deste lugar mi sucesso, pues le escrivi en la prision, donde 
estoy armando de paciencia mi corazon con estudiarla. 


We may ask ourselves what the reason was for that confinement, or, as 
Quevedo himself puts it, for that “sepultura” and “muerte en vida” in 
the Convent of San Marcos. The causes of this last imprisonment are 
perhaps the most obscure problem in Quevedo’s biography. Most queve- 
distas have limited themselves to draw upon Tarsia’s account: 


El afio 1641, sus emulos, que nunca se descuidaron de perseguirle, atribuye- 
ron 4 la pluma de Don Francisco algunas obras odiosas y satyricas, particular- 
mente la que empieza: Sacra, Catholica, Real Magestad [sic, for “Catdlica, Sa- 
cra, Real Majestad”], que no es suya, como con grandes sentimientos diferen- 
tes veces lo jurd, hablando con su amigo Don Francisco de Oviedo, Secretario 
de Su Magestad, Cauallero de quien fiaba lo mas secreto de su pecho; y asimis- 
mo escribiendo al Arzobispo de Granada, Don Martin Carrillo, le testificd no 
aver hecho aquellos versos, cuyo autor se vino a descubrir despues, hallandose 
el original en la celda de un Religioso, contra quien escrivid la Astrea Saphica 
Don Joseph Pellicer de Ossau y Tobar.2® 

In following part of this account, Fernandez Guerra with the weight 
of his autherity, contributed to its acceptance as a historical fact. He also 
followed the traditional anecdote, according to which Quevedo had the 
Memorial “Catdélica, Sacra, Real Majestad” surreptitiously hidden under 
the King’s napkin. Thus Fernandez Guerra believed that Tarsia was only 
trying to exculpate Quevedo when he denied his authorship of the Me- 
morial, Among present-day quevedistas, Astrana Marin (who draws so 
heavily upon Fernandez Guerra) repeats the same view, vigorously de- 


28 Pellicer, op. cit., December 20, 1639: “Estos dias ha corrido la voz que habian de- 
gollado a Don Francisco de Quevedo, deduciéndolo de ejemplares que, habiendo sa- 
lido de corte con caballeros particulares, siempre ha sido para semejantes acciones.” 

29 Published in Zaragoza, in 1640. A fragment of it was included in the prologue of 
Fernandez Guerra’s ed. (B. A. E. XXIII), and reprinted by Astrana (Madrid, 1932), 
Verso, pp. 1166-67. Cf. Nicolas Antonio, Bibliotheca Hispana nova (Madrid: Ibarra, 
1788), I, 812. In the padded verses of his Astrea, Pellicer attacks the author of a “vil 
Memorial.” He does not expressly attribute to Quevedo the verses “Catdlica, sacra, 
real Majestad...” nor does he mention him by name, but such expressions as in- 
fierno and fingidor de suerios have been generally interpreted as allusions to his works 
(Pellicer also speaks of a castigo de tal insolencia, aunque moderado). On the other 
hand, the chronicler does not mention the Memorial in the passage of his Avisos in 
which he vaguely gives three possible causes for Quevedo’s imprisonment. 
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fending Quevedo’s authorship of this renowned satire.*° R. Lida, on the 
other hand, feels that if the Memorial is by Quevedo, it perhaps brings 
together the weakest and “most heavily padded” verses that Quevedo 
ever wrote.*! According to others, the verses which caused Quevedo’s con- 
finement were those of the Padrenuestro glosado, and there are some who 
suppose that the two libels must have reached the King’s hands.*? 

Since the nineteenth century, this traditional episode has often been 
dramatized (e.g., in Pantorba’s work). Only recently R. Lida, in the 
above-mentioned article, and G. Maranon, in his historico-psycological 
study on the Conde-Duque, have questioned the veracity of this anec- 
dote, cach of them presenting substantial arguments.*% 

Not without reason does Marafién speak of the “mystery of Quevedo’s 
imprisonment,” a mystery which, he says, will not be solved unless a re- 
vealing document comes to light. Meanwhile, against the traditional anec- 
dote he observes that (1) Quevedo never refers to the prank of the Me- 
morial hidden under the King’s napkin; that (2) he repeatedly speaks 
of an accusation (he, to whom all libels then circulating were attrib- 
uted), and that (3) Philip IV himself wrote to the President of his Royal 
Council: “Don Francisco’s imprisonment was due to a serious cause.’’4 

The oidest account of the reasons for our author's last arrest is found 
in one of Francisco Manuel de Mello’s Apologos dialogaes. The fourth 
of these Apologos has as its interlocutors Quevedo, T. Boccalini, J. Lip- 
sius and Mello himself. In the course of this dialogue, Quevedo is asked 
to explain his imprisonment in San Marcos, and he is made to reply 


that during a visit in the Duke of Medinaceli’s palace, some young 
noblemen asked him to lecture them on politics. During his discussion, 


30 “La poesia Catdlica, sacra, real Majestad es bien de Quevedo, y a nadie negé él 
que fuera suya” (Astrana, Verso, 1932, p. 795). Fernandez Guerra supposes that when 
the Memorial reached the King’s hands, the powerful minister said to himself: “;Es- 
toy perdido!” It is improbable, however, that such a libel could have caused the fall 
of the all-powerful valido, and even more unlikely that Quevedo, at his age, should 
have committed such a childish act as having a libel surreptitiously reach the King’s 
table. 

31 R. Lida, “Cartas de Quevedo,” Cuadernos Americanos (México, D. F., 1953), pp. 
16-17. 

32 E.g. Hume, quoted by A. Marafién, El Conde-Duque de Olivares (La pasidn de 
mandar), Madrid: Espasa-Calpe, 1952, p. 131 and footnotes. 

33 Ibid. See, on the other hand, how the traditional anecdote has been usually drama- 
tized: “Sobre la retorcida letra de la época los ojos del Rey se han ido llenando, con- 
forme leian los pareados, de un descontento duro” (B. Pantorba, Felipe IV y su época. 
Estampas histéricas. [Madrid, 1945], p. 316). “Leyé Felipe IV el Memorial y debié de 
turbarse. Algunvs manuscritos del tiempo dicen que al Memorial acompaiiaba el Pa- 
drenuestro glosado [ ...] La sorpresa del valido no tendria limites [...] En cuanto 
al autor, no parecia facil descubrirle. Comenzé6 Don Gaspar [el Conde-Duque de Oli- 
vares] a practicar averiguaciones, pero no tardé en presentarse el Judas, delatando a 
Quevedo.” (Astrana, Vida turbulenta [ed. cit.], p. 507). 

34 This document, first published by Fernandez Guerra, was included by Astrana 
in Quevedo’s Epistolario, ed. cit., p. 457 (quoted also by Marafién, loc. cit.). 
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Quevedo says, two thorny questions were presented to him: (1) Can a 
king, because of misgovernment, be dethroned? and (2) Should the 
king have a valido [such as the Conde-Duque de Olivares]? On a pure 
basis of abstract law, Quevedo answered affirmatively to the first, and 
negatively to the second question. The malicious interpretation of these 
answers, he goes on to say, was the cause of his unjust confinement. 
This passage dates back to at least 1657 (i. e., only fourteen years after 
Quevedo’s release), its value being increased by the fact that Quevedo 
and Mello were personal friends. It has been, however, completely neg- 
lected or unduly discarded by Quevedo’s biographers.*® 

Moreover, Mello’s account (unlike Tarsia’s) does not conflict with oth- 
er early references. As Lida rightly observes, Quevedo’s letters give the 


35 E.g., Astrana, who says: “Prueba definitiva de que Melo no se correspondié con 
nuestro Don Francisco desde su encierro en San Marcos hasta su muerte, es que ni 
aun conoce las causas de su prisién. Nadie ignoraba que éstas obedecieron a la dela- 
cién de un amigo suyo, por el célebre Memorial [ ...] Pues Melo, al escribir en sep- 
tiembre de 1657 su elegante apdlogo dialogal El hospital de las letras [ ...] forja un 
cuento trocando tiempos, sucesos y personas, acerca de las ultimas prisiones del Lu- 
ciano espafiol” (Epistolario, ed. cit., p. 555). The following is the passage in question: 

“Quevedo. Deixemos perigozas materias de estado, nao pertenecentes a coplistas, que 
por muito menos que isto, me mandou prender o Conde Duque, e teve apertadissimo 
quatro annos em a priséo do convento de S. Marcos em Ledo. 

“Bocalino. Eu ouvi d’esse vosso trabalho, e nado achei quem me dissesse a causa d’elle 

“Lipsio. Todos folgaremos de ouvil-lo. 

“Autor. Eu mais que muitos, porque nossa boa amizade assim o pede. 

“Quevedo. Foi d’esta maneira. Aquelle negro senhorio da minha torre, ou villa de 
Joao Abbade, tantas vezes féra de tempo nomeado nos meus livros, é vizinho das ter- 
ras do duque de Medina Caeli, por cuja vizinhanga se consiguiu entre nés uma boa 
amizade, tanto pela cortesia do duque, como por ser meu costume seguir muito aos 
grandes senhores... Finalmente como succedesse vir 0 duque, meu amigo e vizinho, 
4 corte algumas vezes, sohia eu accompanha-lo; entre outras, aconteceu que, ajuntando- 
se muitos senhores mancebos em visita, e vendo-me alli ociozo, fizeram commigo que 
em a propria casa do duque, aonde se pouzaba, lhes lesse academialmente (pela ma- 
neira que em Italia se uza) uma li¢éo de politica; assim o fui continuando, até que 
dando o tempo logar (e dando perigo) chegamos a disputar dos pontos, pelos quaes 
me rompi, como meia: o primeiro, se convinha que os monarchas tivessem valido, ou 
nao? De que segui a parte negativa, persuadido de divinos e humanos exemplos: o 
segundo, se se podia dar caso em que o principe por ruim governo houvesse de ser 
deposto? D’onde affirmei a parte affirmativa, forgado do Capitulo Grandi do dereito. 
Estas opides, viciadas da maliciosa interpretacéo, foram logo condemnadas por impias, 
e eu por ellas preso, opprimido e desterrado, como Hespanha e Europa soube, até 
que, entrando na presidencia de Castella D. Jodo de Chaves, meu amigo e condisci- 
pulo, me alcancgou a liberdade; tal foi o successo e motivo da minha desgraca, ou ella 
d’elle.” 


This passage is found in the Bibliotheca de classicos portuguezes (Lisboa: Escripto- 
rio, 1900), XXV, 47-48. Mello’s mention of Juan de Chaves (instead of Juan de Chu- 
macero) is certainly a mistake, but there are some details which seem to give to this 
account a certain degree of credibility. Thus, for instance, Mello says that Quevedo’s 
discussion (which was “maliciously interpreted” or reported as subversive) took place 
at the Duke of Medinaceli’s house, and, as it is well known, Quevedo and the Duke 
were punished at the same time, the latter being banished from Madrid, also in De- 
cember 1639. 
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impression that the writer’s severe punishment “must have been related 
to very serious personal offenses; abominaciones—Quevedo says literally 
~—and abominations which, although falsely imputed to him, are quite 
credible, he confesses with sorrow, because of the ill-fame with which his 
name is justly associated” (loc. cit.). 


In connection with this, a very suggestive passage is to be found in 
Pellicer’s Avisos histdricos: “El vulgo habla con variedad. Unos dicen 
que era [Quevedo’s arrest] porque escribia satiras contra la monarquia; 
otros, porque hablaba mal de! gobierno, y otros, con mds certeza, segtin 
me han dicho, aseguraban que adolescia del propio mal del sefior Nun- 
cio [cf. the reference to abominaciones in Quevedo’s letter], y que en- 
traba cierto francés, criado del sefior Cardenal de Richelieu, con gran 
frecuencia en su casa. Hasta ahora no hay mayor luz.’’3¢ 


36 References have already been made to the Avisos histdricos que comprenden las 
noticias y sucesos mds particulares ocurridos en nuestra Monarquia by José Pellicer de 
Ossau Salas y Tobar. They were posthumously published by A. Valladares de Soto- 
mayor in vols XXXI-XXXIII of his Semanario erudito (Madrid: A. Espinosa, 1790). 
These Avisos cover from May 17, 1639 to November 29, 1644, with lacunae. The part 
that concerns Quevedo’s imprisonment is found in vol. XXXI, p. 104 and 110. These 
passages were included as documents in Fernandez Guerra’s ed. (B. A. E. XLVIII, 673- 
74), and reprinted by L. Astrana Marin (Epistolario, ed. cit., p. 419) and A. Marafién, 
loc. cit. What does Pellicer mean by el propio mal del sefior Nuncio? The explana- 
tion is found in another passage of his Avisos, XXXI, 14: “De casa del sefior Nuncio 
han querido sacar estos dias pasados ciertos criados suyos espias: cuéntanlo variamen- 
te, y aun no se sabe si los prendicron, si bien es cierto que tuvo la orden Don Juan 
de Quifiones, Presidente de Alcaldes.” This Papal Nuncio to whom Pellicer compares 
Quevedo (thus implying that the latter could have been guilty of espionage for France) 
was Mons. Cesare Fachineto. In the Biblioteca Nacional (Madrid) there are two un- 
published documents referring to this Nuncio, both dated September 16, 1639. (Ms. 


2370, fols. 375 [405] ff.) There is, first, a Royal letter addressed to Fachineto, a frag- 
ment of which reads: 


“Don Philippe IV, a vos, el maestro César Faquineto, Nuncio extraordinario de Su 
Santidad y refrendatario de las dos signaturas, salud... Vos, junto con contravenir 
los sagrados canones y concilios, os oponiades y contraveniades a la costumbre y dere- 
cho de nuéstros reinos, y asi protestaban contra vos y vuestra persona los dafios que 
podian suceder, pues dabades causa a ellos, por no cumplir con vuestra obligacién, 
contra la mente de Su Santidad. Por lo cual nos suplicamos que... hasta tanto viése- 
mos vuestras facultades ... y se os volviesen con las advertencias y modificaciones con- 
venientes ... no ejerciésedes jurisdicciédn alguna en éstos nuestros Reinos ... para que 
ninguno de nuestros ministros eclesidsticos ni seculares... hiciese autos con vos ni 
con vuestro auditor, ni despachase materia de gracia ni de justicia... Os mandamos 
que no uséis ni ejerzdis por ahora jurisdiccién eclesidstica ... con apercibimientos que 
os hacemos que, no lo haciendo ansi, se proceder4 a todo lo que hubiere lugar dere- 
cho. El Arzobispo de Granada. El licenciado Gregorio Lépez Madera. Don Pedro Mar- 


molejo. El licenciado Don Luis Paredes. El licenciado Sebastian Zambrana y Villa- 
lobos.” 


The second document is a decree by the Royal Council ordering that Fachineto 
should not be recognized as Papal Nuncio, or allowed to exercise his office as such: 

“Los sefiores del Consejo de Su Majestad, habiendo visto la peticién dada por el doc- 
tor don Juan Baptista de Larrea, fiscal de Su Majestad ... mandaron se notifique al 
auditor, abreviador fiscal y demas ministros y oficiales del maestro César Fachineto, 
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On the other hand, a document that bears the signature of Chumace- 
ro, President of the Consejo de Castilla, would seem to favor the tradi- 
tional anecdote: “No fue Don Francisco el autor de un romance, a cuya 
publicacién se siguié el prenderle” (Epistolario, ed. cit., p. 458). How- 
ever, this statement in itself is not conclusive. The word publicacién may 
refer either to an unlicensed printing or to manuscripts that could have 
been circulating, but hardly to an episode such as that of the libel hid- 
den under the King’s napkin. The documents published by Fernandez 
Guerra and reprinted by Astrana leave one with the impression that, af- 
ter the dismissal of Olivares, not even the President of the Royal Council 
knew exactly the cause of Quevedo’s arrest (as we have already noted, 
the King felt the necessity of explaining to Chumacero: “La prisién de 
Don Francisco fue por causa grave”). When Chumacero says: “No fue 
Don Francisco el autor de un romance, etc.” he is only trying to justify 
the writer. Moreover, he adds: “El licenciado Joseph Gongalez [a high 
official in charge of the examination of Quevedo’s papers. Cf. Fernandez 
Guerra’s notes to La hora de todos xxxix, in B. A. E. XXIII] no sabe de 
causa particular.” It is very possible that the seizure of the writings was 
ordered by the all-powerful minister with the hope of finding documents 
of a more compromising nature than mere libels. This is why great im- 
portance was never attached to the sequestered writings, in spite of the 
fact that there was a political satire among them,*7 and only when Que- 
vedo’s release was imminent were they reexamined as a formality. Some- 
time before, upon being told that no decision had yet been reached con- 
cerning the seized papers, the writer had complained bitterly to Philip 
IV: “Don Francisco de Quevedo Villegas [ ...] suplica a V. M. considere 
el agravio que se le hace al decir que los papeles que se le quitaron no 
se han visto [...] en tres afios y tres meses” (Epistolario CCXXXIII). 
Nuncio extraordinario de Su Santidad, que ninguno de los susodichos, por si ni en 
nombre de dicho Nuncio, ni en virtud de cualesquiera comisiones que para ello pre- 
tenden tener, usen ni ejerzan por ahora jurisdiccién eclesidstica ni estos Reinos, ni 
hagan autos ni otros cualesquiera despachos tocantes a la nunciatura, asi de gracia 
como de justicia, ni tengan al tal maestro César Fachineto por tal Nuncio... Y 


asi los eclesidsticos como los seculares lo cumplan... pena de perdimiento de bie- 


nes... [y de ser] expelidos de nuestros Reinos. Francisco de Arrieta. Peticién del 
Fiscal Real de Su Majestad.” 


Concerning the relations between Spain and the Holy See, as reflected in the ac- 
tivities of Papal Nuncios under Urban VIII, cf. R. de Hinojosa, Los despachos de 
la diplomacia pontificia en Espatia. Memoria de una misién oficial en el Archivo Se- 
creto de la Sansa Sede (Madrid, 1896), pp. 422-23, and Marchese di Viti Mariani, La 
Spagna e la Santa Sede (Rome, 1899), p. 14 ff. Referring to Franco-Spanish relations 
at that time, Viti Mariani says: “La Francia ricorse [...] alle intelligenze coi mal- 
contenti.” 

37 La Isla de los Monopantos, later included in La hora de todos xxxix. Cf. the ex- 
cellent notes by Fernandez Guerra in the B. A. E. XXIII, 414 ff. J. Juderias supposes 
that we must see in this satire the principal cause of Quevedo’s arrest (Don Francisco 
de Quevedo y Villegas. La época, el hombre, las doctrinas [Madrid, 1922], p. 163). 
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And he adds these suggestive words: “No siendo menor agravio haberlo 
preso por cosa que no se habia visto ni verificado que é] fuese.’’8* 


38 These words alone seem to be enough to cast doubt on the traditional account. 
Quevedo does not say: “por cosa que no se habia visto ni verificado que él escribie- 
se”, but “por cosa que no se habia visto [ ...] que él fuese.” Perhaps Quevedo was 
unjustly suspected of secret intelligence with Richelieu’s agents (cf. Pellecier and Viti 
Mariani)—a suspicion which must have been taken for a fact when Olivares was told 
that the writer was making subversive speeches at the Duke of Medinaceli’s palace 
(Mello). This is, of course, a mere hypothesis, but, meanwhile, we must abstain from 
accepting the anecdote of the Memorial as an unquestionable historical fact. 





VOLTAIRE, ZADIG, AND THE PROBLEM OF EVIL 


by June Sigler Siegel 


NEW YORK CITY 


Deus [...] aut vult tollere mala, & non potest; aut potest, & non vult; 
aut neque vult, neque potest, aut & vult & potest. Si vult, & non potest, 
imbecillis est; quod in Deum non cadit. Si potest, & non vult, invidus; 
quod aeque alienum 4 Deo. Si neque vult neque potest, & invidus & 
imbecillis est; ideoque neque Deus. Si vult & potest, quod solum Deo 
convenit, unde ergo sunt mala?! 


Tue problem of good and evil, involving man’s free will, and the pre- 
science, omniscience, omnipotence, and benevolence of God is like a 
closed vector system. If one part is moved, the other parts must be ad- 
justed accordingly. Their respective positions exist in function of one an- 
other, or, rather, in negative function, for there is logical opposition be- 
tween at least two of the postulates. These irreconcilables cannot co- 
exist without destroying logic and rendering the system incomprehen- 
sible. In trying to produce sense, one must add more and more qual- 
ifications to each postulate, re-defining one or more terms until both 
term and definition are virtually meaningless. Whether evil arises as 
a mere by-product of creation, a result of the natural resistance of Mat- 
ter to Form, according to the Platonists, or whether it was specifical- 
ly conceived to prove the “free will” of that all-important experimental 
animal, Man, in the Christian tradition, both it and the re-defining seem 
endlessly self-perpetuating. Thus, in trying to exculpate God, the Socin- 
ians deny His prescience (though, alas for logic, not His omniscience); 
the Manichaeans deny His omnipotence (by introducing another and 
equal first principle—a logical contradiction which leads to more compli- 
cations);? the orthodox Christians deny Him nothing, but cite His gift of 

i Pierre Bayle, “Pauliciens,” Dictionnaire historique et critique, ed. Des Maizeaux, 
4th ed. (Amsterdam, 1730), III, 625. Bayle quotes this passage from Lactantius, who 
had taken it from Epicurus. Voltaire later reproduces it in translation: 

“Ou Dieu veut 6ter le mal de ce monde, et ne le peut; ou il le peut, et ne le veut 
pas; ou il ne le peut, ni ne le veut; ou enfin il le veut, et le peut. S’il le veut, et ne 
le peut pas, c’est impuissance, ce qui est contraire 4 la nature de Dieu; s'il le peut, 
et ne le veut pas, c'est méchanceté, et cela est non moins contraire 4 sa nature; s’il 
ne le veut ni ne le peut, c’est 4 la fois méchanceté et impuissance; s'il le veut et le 
peut (ce qui seul de ces partis convient 4 Dieu), d’ot vient donc le mal sur la terre?” 

See, “Bien, tout est bien,” Dictionnaire philosophique in CEuvres complétes de Vol- 
taire, ed. Moland (Paris, 1883), XVII, 582—hereafter designated by the letter “M.” 

2 Voltaire, like Bayle, seems to find limiting God’s power a more palatable alterna- 
tive than impugning God's justice and goodness. But unlike Bayle, he cannot enter- 
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free will to man—and then blame man (Adam chose evil, to our discom- 
fit, but did he create it?); the Stoics, to mitigate man’s woes, would ig- 
nore their agonies and argue that evil does good; the Leibnitzians, to 
mitigate the metaphysician’s agonies, would virtually re-define the word 
“evil” right out of the dictionaries. Ainsi de suite, down through the 
history of western thought.® 

It is evident that one must either become hopelessly entrenched in the 
endless ramifications of a parti pris, or accept the irreconcilables on faith. 
Unless, of course, one simply disregards the entire paradox and lives as 
best one can. 

Inevitably, this squirrel cage in which ethical and theological thought 
was trapped for centuries became an unbearable prison. Voltaire was 
born into this intellectual prison. There is no doubt that his imagination 
was haunted by the mystery of the “tyger and the lamb.” In L’Histoire 
d’un bon bramin* we see to what extent this is true. Voltaire cannot ig- 
nore the issue and simply vegetate. He finds himself unable to close the 
door on the question like the derviche at the end of Candide (Contes, pp. 
219-20). He is a poéte engagé from beginning to end. The dilemma pre- 
occupies his thought and writings, and is one of the “burdens” of his life 
and song. 

But Voltaire prefers strenuous liberty to the easy servitude of sectar- 
ianism. He takes a position outside of all the tempting metaphysical sys- 
tems that kept the greatest minds of the ages running around in circles. 
He carves a path between the abyss of Pascalian despair on the one hand 


and the insurmontable crags of the Optimists’ despair on the other. The 
universe he sees as neither a “cachot” where man is condemned, with 
rare exceptions, to perpetual misery and suffering, nor as a most perfect- 
ly-ordered marionette show where God manipulates every atom and every 
creature in every movement to produce an harmonious spectacle called 
“Tout est bien.’’® 


Why, asks Voltaire, should the entire universe be organized to provide 
for the happiness, reward, or punishment of man?? On the other hand, 
what kind of consolation is it to a man in torment to be told that human 


tain the Manichaean postulate of a logically-inconceivable opposite and equal infinite 
power. Voltaire would relieve God of His “toute-puissance” by visualizing Him as 
“une puissance trés-grande, circonscrite par sa nature dans ses limites” (M., XX, 296- 
97). 

8 For apt summaries of many of these thorny questions, see Bayle, op. cit., III, 628- 
34; M., XVII, 576-77, 585. 

4 Voltaire, Romans et contes, ed. Henri Bénac (Paris, 1953), pp. 114-16—hereafter 
cited as Contes. 

5 Remarques sur les “Pensées” de M. Pascal, M., XXII, 33-34. 

6 “Bien, tout est bien,” M., XVII, 581, 585-86; “Puissance, toute-puissance,” M., XX, 
296-300. 

7 “Bien, du bien et du mal, physique et moral,” M., XVII, 580-81. 
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suffering is but an apparent, illusory evil in what is ultimately the best 
of all possible universes (M., XVII, 585)? 

Voltaire therefore rejects the sugar-coated a priori escapes from the 
dilemma, as well as the acrimonious assumption of man’s damnation, 
based though it be on the evidence that evil is rampant on earth. As does 
Bayle, Voltaire begins with the undeniable evidence that evil exists, and 
that it must be unequivocally recognized as such: “Il y a du mal sur la 
terre.”"® That is why in viewing our world as it is we strike a foolish pos- 
ture if we deny that misfortune harms us, that pain hurts, that death is 
to us a Catastrophe (L’Ingénu, Contes, p. 280). Possidonius, who refused 
to admit that his gout bothered him, was absurdly closing his eyes to 
reality (M., XX XVIII, 556). “Nier qu’il y a du mal, cela peut étre dit en 
riant par un Lucullus qui se porte bien” (M., XVII, 582). Voltaire rejects 
such vain poses along with all one-sided ostrich-like propositions that re- 
fuse to recognize the three-dimensional nature of reality. He constantly 
satirizes those philosophical “borgnes” who see the world as either all 
good or all evil (depending upon which eye they choose to use).® The 
one-eyed Memnon despairingly saw the world as “les petites-maisons de 
univers” (Memnon, ou la sagesse humaine, Contes, p. 86); Pangloss, one- 
eyed, saw only “tout est bien.” Using both eyes, Voltaire, like Babouc, 
sees “le monde comme il va’—neither a perfect place where perfect and 
perpetual virtue guides absolute liberty with perfect justice, nor an abys- 
mal nightmare prison with evil the gaoler employed by a capricious Deity. 

Once evil is recognized as a fact of man’s existence which cannot be 
explained away, no matter who is to blame for it, the next step is to take 
action against it. Zadig, I think, is something in the nature of an apol- 
ogy for engagement and a call-to-arms. 

In Zadig, Voltaire is ostensibly examining the inconsistencies and in- 
justices of Destiny or Providence. The hero is a virtuous sage in pursuit 
of happiness. His assumption is that happiness is the natural result of 
sagacious choice and virtuous conduct. Here he makes the same mistake 
as many of Voltaire’s heroes, from Memnon, ou la sagesse humaine to 
L’Ingénu (See esp., Contes, pp. 81 and 276). In his Dictionnaire philo- 
sophique, Voltaire shows that virtue is not a bien, but a duty. It thereby 
neither presupposes nor guarantees happiness. The physical world, Vol- 
taire implies, takes no part in reward or punishment for performance or 
neglect of this duty, and men themselves are unjust and ungrateful in 
this respect. Thus, the sage in agony may be preferable to the tyrant en- 
joying voluptuous pleasures, but he is certainly not happier. Above all, 

8 “Préface du poéme sur le désastre de Lisbonne,”” M., IX, 465-69. Cf., letter to Elie 
Bertrand, M., XX XVIII, 556-57. 

® Le Crocheteur borgne, Contes, p. 602. Cf. Le Blanc et le noir, Contes, pp. 117-28, 
where the hero vacillates between good and evil, false hope and excessive despair, 
and two symbolic guides, one black and one white. 
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happiness itself is a relative and changeable state: Archimedes deceived 
by his mistress is less happy than his rival at that particular moment— 
but not in the long run. Almost before we have time to stop and utter 
the words “enfin, je suis heureux” or “hélas, serai-je toujours mal- 
heureux?” our condition has changed, for it is impossible for us, as we 
are, to sustain the same degree of pleasure or pain for any length of time; 
and the world, as it is, accommodates us in this by changing our circum- 
stances ad infinitum.’ 

But is Zadig merely a recapitulation of the theme ot the apparent in- 
justices of Providence? Is it only an attempt to explain or justify these 
“injustices,” or, further, is it simply a satire on such attempts? I think it 
is more than all of these. It is, I believe, a call-to-arms, a rallying-to-ac- 
tion. It is an apology for the philosophe engagé, just as Candide seems 
to be a lesson in detachment (which Voltaire never completely absorbed). 
In Zadig, Voltaire is dramatizing the philosopher's need to put his specu- 
lations aside and devote his energies to combatting evil, particularly in 
the political arena. At the same time that he is acidly commenting on 
his experiences as courtier and would-be minister," he is, I think, jus- 
tifying those efforts and ambitions of his during the period 1744 to 1747. 
If we follow the development of the story, this becomes clear. 

Zadig’s mistake, from the very beginning, is his expectation of and 
search for a sovereign good: happiness. This is foreshadowed in the iron- 
ic words of the Epitre dédicatoire: “Je prie les vertus célestes que vos 
plaisirs soient sans mélange, votre beauté durable, et votre bonheur sans 
fin” (Contes, p. 2). Zadig “crut qu'il pouvait étre heureux” (Contes, p. 
3). His virtuous and temperate nature seeming to favor his aims, he 
sought pure love (in the episodes of “Le Borgne” and “Le Nez”), truth 
(in “Le Chien et le cheval’), friendship (in “L’Envieux”). In each of 
these undertakings, Zadig, the deserving honnéte homme, pure and 
purist, reaches for an absolute. Just when it seems to be within his grasp, 
he is tripped up by inconvenient reality. Sémire takes exception to his 
eyes, Azora takes a razor to his nose; the savants are dangerous in their 
zeal; good society is risky because popularity arouses envy. Even his own 
virtue and the consolations of his greatest benefactress, philosophy, fail 
him against the onslaught of passion and the ensuing miseries of depri- 
vation. Nowhere can he find the Paradise he seeks and, perhaps, deserves. 
Alas for the seeker, “le souverain bien n’existe pas plus que le souverain 
carré ou le souverain cramoisi” (M., XVII, 572). 

As a result of his many failures, despair finally triumphs over faith, 

10 “Bien, souverain bien,” M., XVII, 572 ff. 

11 For commentaries on Voltaire’s ambitions and disappointments during this time, 
see Raymond Naves, Voltaire: l'homme et l’ceuvre (Paris, 1942), pp. 46-51; and Wil- 


lism R. Price, The Symbolism of Voltaire’s Novels, with Special Reference to “Zadig” 
(New York, 1911), passim. 
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and “il lui échappa enfin de murmurer contre la Providence” (Contes, 
p. 52). It is at this critical point, when Zadig rebels against that active 
and benevolent Providence which he had taken for granted, that the her- 
mit enters the scene. 

What does this all-important hermit represent, and what is his role in 
the action of Zadig? Price sees in Jesrad a bitter mockery of the Chris- 
tian tradition to which Voltaire had had to subject himself hypocritical- 
ly in order to further his ambitions (Price, pp. 139 ff., 230-40). Ascoli 
takes him rather seriously as evidence of Voltaire’s tentative and quali- 
fied acceptance of Pope and Leibnitz.!2 The question, it seems to me, is 
whether the hermit’s function in the tale is necessarily dependent on 
Voltaire’s attitude toward the metaphysical doctrines that this messenger 
propounds. I think not. In at least two of Voltaire’s ensuing stories, the 
role of sage and comforter is given to a man of good will and good sense 
who is nevertheless spokesman for a sect which Voltaire scorns. Martin, 
in Candide, is a Manichaean; Gordon, in L’Ingénu, a Jansenist (though 
he has a change of heart in the end).'* This is in keeping with Voltaire’s 
observation that “les hommes, dans leurs sentiments comme dans leur 
conduite, suivent rarement leurs principes, et . . . leurs systémes ainsi 
que leurs vies, sont des contradictions.”'* Above all, it frees the reader 
from the burden of proving that Voltaire did or did not agree with every- 
thing that the hermit-angel says. We can thus accept the hermit’s pre- 
revelation words concerning the mysterious ways of Providence, the ne- 
cessity of the passions, the origin of pleasure (Contes, p. 54); we can smile 
at the travelers’ choice of “le souverain bien” as a subject of discussion 
(Contes, p. 52); and we can suspect the angel's literal interpretation of 
the role and behavior of Providence (Contes, p. 56). In this connection, 
it is interesting to note that although Voltaire’s explanations for the her- 
mit’s actions are more humanitarian than those of his theologically ori- 
ented sources, in none of the early hermit tales does the prescience of 
God and His manipulation of future events receive such elaborate and 
detailed treatmen:. This alone would lead one to expect mischief on 
Voltaire’s part, even if in 1752 he had not added, to the prophetic rea- 
sons for killing the nephew, the impish, “et vous en deux.”!® 

12 Voltaire, Zadig, ou la Destinée, ed. Georges Ascoli (Paris, 1929), II, 160, nn. 189- 
90, 161, n. 192. 

13 It is perhaps the celestial nature of Jesrad that makes us feel his words must have 
credence. But the guardian génie in Memnon, ou la sagesse humaine who seeks inef- 
fectually to perform the same service for poor Memnon as Jesrad does for Zadig, “re- 
veals” to the unfortunate hero, along with some good advice, a great deal of meta- 
physical mumbo-jumbo which fails to convince him. Here Voltaire is obviously spoof- 
ing, though here again Ascoli sometimes seems to take him at his word (see II, 160, 
nn. 189-90, 162, nn. 196-97). 

14 Eléments de la philosophie de Newton, M., XXII, 410. 

15 Contes, p. 55. See Ascoli, II, 157, nn. 163-64. 
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In any case, by ignoring for a time the dialectical trees, we can see 
more clearly the structural forest and the intent of the author. The au- 
dacious philosophical “but,” baited to attract the reader's attention, is, 
of course, the crux of the matter. It leaves no doubt in our mind that 
the hermit-angel’s explanations do not satisfy Zadig. The heavenly mes- 
senger does not reveal The Answer. He says some things that appear 
quite sensible, others which are quite contestable, but in the end more 
than just the book of destiny remains forever a mystery to Zadig. Even 
though his cherished and much shaken belief in a personal Providence 
is presumably re-affirmed by the angel, Zadig now seems to find the argu- 
ments for it somewhat unpalatable. It is clear that Zadig’s “mais” is nev- 
er to be answered; that all his teleological questions will remain unre- 
solved. He is comforted, but not satisfied. Above aii, he learns by the 
angel’s abrupt departure that he never will be satisfied, that he never 
will have his answers. The angel leaves him, however, with two exhor- 
tations, and these provide the only solutions to the dilemma. In effect, 
they are “submit” and “act.” The very insufficiency of the angel’s an- 
swers lends conviction to the angel’s orders. Zadig falls on his knees, 
adores Providence, and submits. But he is not allowed even that sensible 
posture for long. The angel immediately calls him to action, crying from 
his lofty heights, “Prends ton chemin vers Babylone” (Contes, p. 57). 

Action, then, is the key word. If, as Price suggests, Voltaire wrote Za- 
dig out of the bitterness of his experiences at Court (see above, n. 11), 
I think that he also wrote it to convince himself that those much re- 
gretted and unrewarding years during which he had tried to gain influ- 
ence in the affairs of state had not, after all, been wasted. He had had 
to neglect his studies and leave the pursuits of philosophy and pure sci- 
ence to spend much precious time trying to gain pre-eminence in a realm 
where his efforts came to naught. He never did succeed in winning over 
the Missoufs and the Moabdars, and he lost a great deal of time—and 
perhaps much self-esteem—in trying to master their tactics and make his 
way among them. Maybe the wistful enigmas on time and life in the 
last chaper of Zadig (Contes, pp. 57-58) reflect his keen sense of loss as 
he looked back on this period. At any rate, I think he felt an urgent 
need to prove that, whatever the outcome, action was necessary; that 
the philosopher ought to have a role in the affairs of state; and that his 
own efforts were a justifiable sacrifice. Thus, in Zadig, philosophy em- 
braces action, and metaphysics, tempting as it is, is abandoned once and 
for all. The hero returns to Babylon, re-enters the battle, and triumphs: 
“Zadig fut roi, et fut heureux” (Contes, p. 59). 

Perhaps there is a touch of irony in this fairy-tale ending, perhaps a 
touch of wishful thinking. In either case, the battle against evil had to be 
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waged, whatever the cost, whether victory was possible or not. Zadig was 
able to succeed where Voltaire had failed. But Zadig itself is witness to 
the fact that Voltaire continued the battle. His weapon was his pen, and 
the Republic of Letters provided a far wider field of battle than the 
court at Versailles. It is obvious that this “weapon” was perfectly suited 
to Voltaire’s tactics of parry and thrust, in which wile won hands down 
over mere power.!® Thus, in the end, in his paradoxical manner, Voltaire 
made a victory of retreat. 

The modern world is witness and heir to Voltaire’s ultimate victory 
over his contemporary opponents in the realm of thought. Among these 
triumphs we may count his attitude toward and handling of metaphysi- 
cal questions. Although the metaphysical questions and answers in the 
hermit chapter may not be vital to the development of the story, Vol- 
taire’s treatment, here and throughout his tales, of the problems of good 
and evil, happiness and unhappiness, and the role of Providence, is a 
significant part of his influence in shaping the mind of modern man. 

It seems reasonable to assume that well before Voltaire wrote Zadig he 
had already abandoned the idea of a Providence which regulates every- 
thing, had he ever accepted it. As early as 1740, in his Eléments de la 
philosophie de Newton, Voltaire asserts that God is not bound by an in- 
flexible plan to regulate everything that happens. Voltaire sides with 
Newton against Leibnitz, and says “il y a des choses indifférentes” (M., 
XXII, 441). Ascoli interprets Voltaire’s stand here against the atheistic 
explanations of blind “necessity” and material causality as an accept- 
ance, however tentative, of Leibnitz’s “raison suffisante.”"!7 But even here, 
Voltaire seems unenthusiastic about this alternative extreme, for he de- 
clares: ‘La philosophie nous montre bien qu’il y a un Dieu; mais elle 
est impuissante 4 nous apprendre ce qu’il est, ce qu’il fait, comment et 
pourquoi il le fait. Il me semble qu’il faudrait étre luirméme pour le 
savoir” (M., XXII, 407). Thus, while he says that just because there is 
evil we need not deny God, he is probably paying tribute to Mme du 
Chatelet rather than to Leibnitz when he lauds the “arrangement gé- 
néral.” His suggestion that we accept every malign event and action as 
an essential part of God’s law or purpose seems to discomfit him, as do 
his other arguments on these pages, and he proposes them only as the 
lesser of two evils: “Dans le systéme qui admet un Dieu, on n’a que des 

16 In many of the duels Voltaire describes, he makes a point of the victor’s skill and 
wile in contrast to the brute strength, disorganized fury, and obtuseness of the van- 
quished opponent, e.g., Contes, pp. 24-25, 58-59. He is conscious of battle tactics, and 
takes pride in these descriptions. See Ascoli, II, 75, n. 45. 

17 Ascoli, II, 160, nn. 189-90. I think Voltaire, with his customary skill, is playing 
the cosmological Providence of Leibnitz against the particular Providence of orthodox 


Christianity. He often gives lip service to the one or the other, where it suits his pur- 
pose. See M., IX, 465-69. 
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difficultés 4 surmonter, et dans tous les autres systémes on a des absur- 
dités a dévorer,”1§ 

In Zadig, therefore, I think Voltaire is satirizing, not swallowing, all 
compromises with evil offered by thinkers in the Christian tradition in 
their efforts to solve the paradox. His irony reaches its peak when he 
has Jesrad szy, “tout est épreuve, ou punition, ou récompense, ou pré- 
voyance” (Contes, p. 56). While there may be no such thing as chance, in 
that everything is caused according to immutable laws, this does not 
mean that every occurrence is planned; and above all, it does not mean 
that everything is to God's satisfaction, whether it be a natural disaster 
resulting from cosmic laws or a human tragedy resulting from man’s 
physical or psychological malfunctions (M., XVII, 585). Both Leibnitz 
and the orthodox Christian tradition, as Voltaire himself clearly saw, 
implicity celebrate God’s complicity with evil, or, at the very least, His 
complacency about it. Voltaire cannot conceive of a God Who looks on 
suffering with satisfaction as a necessary part of the workings of His Prov- 
idence (M., XVII, 581-86). 

In this separating of Providence from human affairs, we see Voltaire’s 
analytical acumen which is to make short work of many an academic 
Gordian knot. The same mind that would separate the functions of 
Church and State (e.g., Contes, p. 250), that would clearly distinguish 
between good and evil (see above, pp. 26-27); that would have us laugh 
at comedy and cry at tragedy, and not vice versa (e.g., Contes, p. 16); and 
that would render unto fable that which belongs to fable, but exclude 
Pandora, Orosmade, Osiris, original sin, griffons, and harmonie préétab- 
lie from our ethical deliberations (e.g., Contes, p. 251); this mentality is 


unable to tolerate the confusions of circular reasoning and misplaced 
concreteness. 


An example of Voltaire’s exasperation with these obfuscating processes 
is the dialogue he conceives, in Eléments de la philosophie de Newton, 
between Cicero and Catiline. Cicero exhorts Catiline to mend his ways, 
and tells him that he could change if he would use his reason. Like Za- 
dig, Cicero would try to correct and enlighten an evil-doer, rather than 
see his vice as a necessity. But Catiline answers Cicero much as Jesrad 
answers Zadig. He complacently demurs, saying that he is merely play- 
ing his role in the pre-determined order of things: “‘Si je n’avais pas joué, 
jaurais dérangé l’ordre de l’univers, qui portait que Quarsilla me ga- 
gnerait quatre cent mille sesterces, qu'elle en achéterait une maison et 

18 M., XXII, 406 ff. In this same work Voltaire tempers Leibnitz’s exultations over 
God’s infinite diversity in creation. He cites Newton’s observations on the utter uni- 
formity of the ray representing each specific color in the spectrum, and on the uni- 
form composition of water, etc. Thus, the Leibnitzian words of Jesrad concerning the 


infinite variety of God's creation are again only half the picture. Cf. M. XXII, 411 
and Contes, p. 56. 
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un amant, que de cet amant il naitrait un fils, que Céthégus et Lentulus 
viendraient chez moi, et que nous conspirerions contre la république” 
(M., XXII, 416; cf£., Contes, p. 56). 

This circular reasoning (that because something exists it is necessary, 
and because it is necessary it exists) infuriates Voltaire. li the dialogue 
it arouses Cicero to another Catilinian oration. Throughout his work it 
arouses Voltaire to a cold fury of irony.!® In L’Ingénu Voliaire sums up 
his attitude. While accepting causality as a first law of God and Nature 
—even where it seems to limit “free will”—he does not believe that God 
intervenes to regulate our affairs, for “nous sommes sous la puissance de 
l’Etre éternel comme les astres et les éléments; [...] il fait tout en nous, 
[...] mous sommes de petites roues de la machine immense dont il est 
lame; [...] il agit par des lois générales, et non par des vues particu- 
liéres: cela seul me parait intelligible; tout le reste est pour moi un abime 
de ténébres.”’2° 

Thus, Voltaire refuses to interpret a sequence of events—caused, to be 
sure, for nothing can happen without any cause whatsoever (M., XVII, 
581, 585-86; XXII, 412-16)—as part of an irrevocable plan that is in any 
way intelligible to us. Whether the postulated plan be known as predes- 
tination or chain-of-being, it is anathema to Voltaire, for to accept it we 
must de-humanize ourselves: we must renounce both our God-given rea- 
son, our instinctive feelings, and our essential ideas of right and wrong— 
all in our puny and presumptuous attempts to justify God. Insistent on 
clarity, Voltaire distinguishes between God's realm and man’s. Insistent 
on practicality, he distingushes between man’s metaphysical “systems” 
and the realities which surround us, and cautions us against accepting 
the insubstantial diagram to the neglect of our sensory experiences. He 
demonstrates that this misplaced concreteness, whether it results in a 
dispute over the edibility of griffons or a complex psychology based sole- 
ly on unverifiable theories such as “innate ideas” or “harmonie préétab- 
lie,” leads us along a thorny path to nowhere. 

Voltaire’s rejection of metaphysical systems, in which Zadig represents 
an early step, was a milestone in the freeing of man’s mind, for he sep- 
arated the physical universe from the moral realm in which man moves. 
He extolled God’s immutable laws which govern man and the universe, 
and made fun of our petty concept of a capricious tribal or personal God 
(M., XX, 349-51). In these ways he was instrumental in freeing our con- 
cept of the physical world from the constrictions of our moral judgments, 
and at the same time removing from our superstitious conscience one of 

19 E.g., Contes, p. 95. The literal-minded negro captain in Les Voyages de Scarmen- 
tado reasons somewhat like Catiline. He deduces necessity from a mass of ludicrous 


irrelevancies, and confuses final with efficient causes, attributing to the laws of God 
the barbarous codes of human beings. 


20 Contes, p. 251. Here the open-minded and clear-eyed Huron is Voltaire’s spokesman. 
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its greatest burdens: the obsessive fear and the delusive hope that the 
physical universe was constantly being used by a Superior Being as a 
tool of reward and punishment for our feelings and behavior. This sep- 
aration greatly facilitated clear-eyed scientific study of the physical 
world, now no longer a cosmological hierarchy based on moral orders. 
And equally important, it permitted us to view ourselves unsuperstitious- 
ly as creatures responsible to and for ourselves and one another, not as 
mere playthings of God (M., XVII, 580). 

Voltaire may have answered none of our questions, and resolved none 
of our doubts. The dispute over “tyger and lamb” is still continuing; 
the dialogue between Caesar and Catiline is far from ended: 

The wolf said to the deer 

“Ours is an intimate relation. 

You are made delicate and fast 

Because I stay hungry. 

Had you no need to escape me, 

You might have developed 

Grotesque as a hedgehog 

Or a rhino. I, therefore, 

Am not only your fate 

But, in a sense, your shaper.” 

Said the deer thoughtfully, 

“Not everything plausibly argued 

Is proved. I grant there is 

Something in what you say, 

But I must resist 

What seems to follow from it. 

Not only is agreement impossible 

But the discussion itself 

Could never have taken place 

Except for these cages we stand in.”21 
Voltaire’s fight against fanatical absolutism has never ended. Indeed, he 
himself might have written, “la violence devient plus inhumaine encore 
quand elle se croit au service d’une vérité 4 la fois historique et abso- 
lue.”22 The problem of good and evil is different in every epoch, yet al- 
ways the same. A Sartre combats despair by embracing a powerful -ism; 
a Camus wages a lonely battle without compromise. The latter wins the 
Nobel Prize, and the search goes on... 

It was Voltaire, however, who defined and set limits to the search; who 
separated physical catastrophe from moral evil, and charted the difficult 
course betwixt the Scylla of despair and the Charybdis of sectarian blind- 
ness and metaphysical insensibility. 


21 John Ciardi, “Conversation at the Zoo,” The New Yorker, December 2, 1957, p. 164. 
#2 Raymond Aron, L’Opium des intellectuels (Paris, 1955), p. 210. 





ZOLA AND L’EDUCATION SENTIMENTALE 
by F. W. J. Hemmings 


UNIVERSITY OF LEICESTER 


In AN e€arlier number of The Romanic Review, I had occasion to dis- 
cuss a little-known critical article on L’Education sentimentale contrib- 
uted by Zola to Le Voltaire on December 9, 1879,! and, in connection 
with it, to quote the opening lines of a letter of thanks that Flaubert ad- 
dressed to his admirer: “Inutile de poser, n’est-ce pas? ou de faire sem- 
blant de ne pas /’avoir lu, quand, au contraire, je [ai lu trois fois! La 
pudeur seule m’a empéché d’en faire part 4 ma cuisiniére. Du reste, elle 
ne leit pas compris.” 

This letter, of which the manuscript original is preserved in the Musée 
de Croisset, was quoted from the Conard edition of Flaubert’s (Euvres 
completes. It is found twice in this edition: Correspondance, IV, 393-94 
(published 1910), and Correspondance, nouvelle édition augmentée, VIII, 
329 (published 1930). Since the letter was headed by Flaubert simply 
“Mercredi soir,” the exact dating has to be deduced from internal 
evidence. A sentence towards the end of the letter, containing a double 
reference to the novel that Zola was engaged on and to Bouvard et 
Pécuchet, is a rough-and-ready guide: “Mon impatience de lire Nana 
n'a d’égale que mon envie de vous montrer mes bonshommes.” On 
its first appearance in the Correspondance, no attempt was made to 
assign a precise date to the letter, but it was placed between letters 
on January 2 and January 13, 1880. When however the letter was re- 
printed, the date “3 décembre 1879” was added between square brack- 
ets aiter the words “Mercredi soir.” If this dating is accepted, the letter 
cannot be made to refer to the Voltaire article, which appeared, as al- 
ready stated, on December 9, i.e. six days later; and in fact, appended to 
the words “je /’ai lu trois fois!”, the following explanatory footnote is 
printed in vol. VIII of the Correspondance: “L’article de Zola sur I’ Edu- 
cation sentimentale, publié dans la Tribune du 28 novembre 1879.” On 
the authority of these two editorial glosses, I concluded that Zola’s ar- 
ticle in Le Voltaire had made its first appearance eleven days previously 
in La Tribune, where Flaubert read it: a supposition partly prompted 
by knowledge of Zola’s well attested habit of sending identical or approx- 
imately identical articles to different newspapers if he happened to be 
contributing to them simultaneously. 


1 “Zola, Le Bien public and Le Voltaire”, RR, XLVII (1956), 103-16; especially pp. 
110-12. 
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Research subsequent to the publication of my paper in The Romanic 
Review has made it apparent that my trust had been too hastily accorded. 
The date and the footnote were, like most of the critical addenda that 
appear in the later volumes of the Conard edition, copied from the so- 
called “Edition du Centenaire” (i.e. (Euvres completes illustrées de Gus- 
tave Flaubert, published by the Librairie de France). The letter in ques- 
tion occurs in the Correspondance (IV, 210) in this edition (1925). René 
Descharmes was responsible for the arrangement and annotation of this 
edition, but, as is stated in the preface to vol. IV, his death supervened 
before he was able to correct the proofs of this volume.” 

Descharmes’s slip is readily understandable. Zola did in fact contrib- 
ute to La Tribune an important article on L’Education sentimentale, 
but not on November 28, 1879; it appeared ten years earlier, on Novem- 
ber 28, 1869, immediately on publication of the novel. Flaubert’s letter 
therefore cannot possibly refer to the Tribune article; it must refer to 
the Voltaire article on December 9, 1879, and the “mercredi” at the 
head of the letter must be not Wednesday December 3, but Wednesday 
December 10, 1879. Since Zola’s answer to the letter is dated December 
14, 1879,8 there can be no question of proposing a later Wednesday. 

The rectification of the erroneous dating of a single letter of Flau- 
bert’s, and the correct interpretation of the occasion for the letter, might 
seem to be points of such small moment that only the most punctilious 
of literary historians would devote his time to establishing them. But 
the existence of two distinct critical evaluations by Zola of a book of 
such fundamental importance, in its repercussions on his own work, 
as L’Education sentimentale, is a fact known to very few and appreciated 
by even fewer. Neither of these articles has ever been reprinted; yet they 
are scarcely inferior in interest to the two studies of Flaubert that were 
reproduced in Les Romanciers naturalistes, and they can certainly not 
be neglected by anyone attempting to assess the influence on Zola of the 
writer who was for him, much more perhaps than was Gautier for Bau- 
delaire, ‘le maitre impeccable, le parfait magicien-és-lettres.” And apart 
from this, a comparison between the two articles, the first written when 
the author was on the point of embarking on his major work, the Rou- 
gon-Macquart cycle, and the second when he was approximately half- 
way through the undertaking, and was also most deeply involved in the 
“battle for naturalism,” can be highly instructive. The point can at least 
be briefly illustrated here. 


21 am indebted to Mr D. M. Sutherland, Librarian of the Taylor Institution, Ox- 
ford, for so obligingly checking the relevant volume of the “Edition du Centenaire” 
which the Institution library possesses and supplying the information embodied in 
this paragraph. 


3 Les Lettres et les arts, pp. 179-80; reprinted in Zola, Correspondance, Bernouard 
ed., p. 539. 
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Zola starts his earlier (1869) article by distinguishing two aspects of 
Flaubert’s genius: 


Il y a chez lui une étonnante dualité qui constitue tout son caractére d’écrivain, 
sa personnalité. Il est, par tempérament, attiré vers l’épopée. On le sent tou- 
jours prét 4 bondir d’un élan lyrique, 4 se perdre dans les cieux agrandis de la 
poésie. Et il reste 4 terre; sa raison d’homme, sa volonté d’analyste exact l’at- 
tache a }’étude des infiniment petits. C’est un Titan, plein d’haleines énormes, 
qui raconte les meeurs d’une fourmiliére, en faisant des efforts pour ne pas 
céder a l’envie de souffler des chants héroiques dans sa grande trompette de 
bronze. Un poéte changé en naturaliste, Homére devenu Cuvier, reconstruisant 
des étres avec des fragments d’os, au lieu de les évoquer et de les créer de toutes 
piéces; tel est Gustave Flaubert, l’esprit double qui a produit des ceuvres d’une 
réalité a la fois si minutieuse et si épique. 


The passage is proof of divinatory powers above the average. Admit- 
tedly, what Zola is saying here has become a commonplace of criticism 
today; but this is partly because we now have access to Flaubert’s let- 
ters, and to his juvenilia where the “élan lyrique,” the “chants héroi- 
ques” are most clearly distinguishable. Zola had no personal contact 
with Flaubert at this period.* He could not, therefore, have known that 
Flaubert had detected in himself this duality and had commented on it 
to his intimates; nor can he have been relying on anything more than 
intuitive insight in suggesting that Flaubert was temperamentally more 
drawn to epical synthesis than to realist analysis, that he was primarily 
a “poet” who by an effort of will had turned himself into a “naturalist.” 
His guess, however, can be verified today in passage after passage oi Flau- 
bert’s correspondence.® It may be that Zola was all the more alert to this 
cleavage and conflict in Flaubert’s artistic temperament, being already 
aware of similar stresses within his own. The view that there were “deux 
Zola” has long been current and was revived and most convincingly 
argued in a thesis published only last year.® 

The next portion—and the most interesting—of Zola’s article is devoted 
to an analysis of those elements in L’Education sentimentale which are 
not part of “l'étude des infiniment petits”: the elements that might fair- 
ly be called non-realistic. To describe them, Zola has recourse to musical 
similes, a fact that in itself would show him to be at this stage, however 
anachronistically, nearer to symbolism than to naturalism in his critical 
approach. Flaubert, he writes, 

4“A Paris, je ne l'ai pas connu dans son appartement du boulevard du Temple. 
[---] Aprés la guerre, il vint habiter la rue Murillo. [...] C'est la que je suis 
entré dans son intimité.” Les Romanciers naturalistes, Fasquelle ed., pp. 177-78. 

5 Cf. Flaubert, Correspondance, Conard ed., II, 238; III, 32, 365, 440. 


6 J. H. Matthews, Les Deux Zola: Science et personnalité dans l’expression. Genéve: 
Droz, 1957. 
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a tiré de la réalité une singuli¢re musique, douce et gutturale, toute vibrante 
de ses propres nervosités. 

Chaque écrivain apporte ainsi sa’ musique, qve les lecteurs délicats entendent 
parfaitement sonner, de la premiére 4 la dernitre page d'un livre. La musique 
de Gustave Flaubert est une sorte de basse continue, sur laquelle chantent, 
comme un sifflement aigu de petite flate, des gammes soudaines de notes ner- 
veuses. Un réaliste, soit! mais un réaliste qui tire du réel d’étranges concerts. 
Chez lui, tout s’anime d'une vie particuliére. D’un mot il fait vivre un arbre, 
une maison, un bout de ciel. Il met dans un simple rire de ses personnages des 
profondeurs incroyables de bétise ou d’esprit; il ne leur fait pas remuer le petit 
doigt, sans que ce mouvement ne prenne une immense signification. Et tou- 
jours il ouvre ainsi sur la vie des trous inconnus, des échappées neuves. Ses ro- 
mans, je le répéte, sont comme une notation nouvelle de l’existence, notation 
des mille petits riens de la journée, qui parait banale et qui finit par constituer 
un tout d’une étonnante vitalité. C’est qu'il a étudié ou deviné chaque étre 
et chaque objet avec ses nerfs de poéte, et qu’il nous donne la réalité vivante 
de l'intense vie nerveuse dont il l’'anime. 

Qu’on ne s’y trompe pas, 1a est son talent, son génie particulier. D’autres re- 
garderont les infiniment petits avec des loupes plus grossissantes, étudieront le 
réel de plus prés; d'autres auront une patience égale, une vue aussi nette, une 
méthode aussi puissante. Mais ce qui lui appartient, ce qui est lui, c'est cette 
pénétration nerveuse des moindres faits, cette notation A la fois méticuleuse et 
vivante de la vie. 


Then, focussing his attention on L’Education sentimentale, Zola notes 
that the efforts Flaubert made in this novel to achieve objectivity were 


even greater than they had been in Madame Bovary: “mais il a eu beau 
faire, ce n'est pas 1a la vérité nue, c’est toujours la vie interprétée par le 
poéte que vous savez.” And, reverting to his musical terminology, he 
concludes this section of the review with the following words: 


Moi, j’entends le chant large qui monte de [’Education sentimentale. Lisez avec 
soin, vous saisirez toutes les harmonies des quatre amours de Frédéric. La chair 
et l'esprit ont leurs phrases musicales. Et, en dessous, entendez le grondement 
social qui ronfle comme une voix d’ophicléide.... Tout, dans l’ceuvre, est 
une floraison de l'art, bien que l’auteur ne peigne que le vrai. Avec une ha- 
bileté immense, il reste 4 terre et donne 4 chacun des mots qu’il emploie une 
telle vibration, qu’ils sexnblent tomber d'une trompette du ciel. 


If now we turn to the article written ten years later, we find that Zola 
has so far changed his viewpoint that he appears now to be saying the 
reverse of what he had said before. In 1869, reality was little more than 
the pretext for the “singuliére musique” that Flaubert was able to draw 
from it; his novel was no sober, impersonal presentation of scenes, “nce 
his perceptions were conditioned by his “nerfs de poéte,” and his. 2” 
comes to life thanks only to “l’intense vie nerveuse” that he commun. 
cates to it; others (the Goncourt brothers?) were more gifted than he for 
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the close study of reality and of the infinitesimal detail; Flaubert, finally, 
do what he may, never succeeds in confining himself to “la vérité nue,” 
the poet that he primarily was impels him to interpret life instead of 
simply mirroring it. But in 1879,7 L’Education sentimentale appeared to 
Zola as “ce livre trop vrai. [...] C’est comme un procés-verbal écrit sous 
la dictée des faits [...] il ne ment jamais, il dit les choses et rien au dela 
des choses [...] On n’ira pas plus loin dans la vérité vraie, je parle de 
cette vérité terre a terre, exacte, qui semble étre la négation méme de 
l'art du roman.” Flaubert is no longer the “poet”; all other novelists 
(Zola included) appear “poets” by comparison: “A mon sens, tous nos 
livres, que nous croyons vrais, sont a cété de celui-ci des ceuvres roman- 
tiques, des opéras arrangés pour le spectacle et la musique. ... Tous nos 
romans sont des poémes a cété de celui-la.” Finally, and perhaps most 
significantly, when he tries to communicate his impression of the novel, 
Zola borrows now, not from the vocabulary of music, but from that of 
painting, the representational art par excellence, at least in his day; 
Flaubert, he writes, has contrived to “effacer le livre dans la teinte mono- 
tone d'une trentaine de personnages également plats”; and again, “le gris 


de notre existence quotidienne [efface] l’ceuvre elle-méme dans une méme 
tonalité.” 


Needless to say, both articles are equally eulogistic in intention. What 
has changed? Simply the esthetic criteria Zola chose to apply on each 
occasion. As a competent critic, he could recognize a masterpiece when 


confronted with one; but when it came to rationalizing his esthetic re- 
sponse, he did not necessarily provide the same reasons for his liking 
every time. It must be admitted, however, that modern taste accords 
better with the reasons that he gave on the first occasion than with those 
that he put forward on the second. Criticism today rarely commends a 
novel on the grounds of its supposed “truthfulness”; or, as Harold Os- 
borne has put it, more elaborately but more sweepingly: “correspondence 
with real or possible actuality [...] is not and cannot be of itself an 
artistic virtue, or an aesthetic merit, in those works of literature where 
it happens to occur.”$ Furthermore, the evidence of Flaubert’s private 
utterances tends to show that Zola in his first essay was more closely in 
tune with what Flaubert personally thought about his own work, in spite 
of the much greater intimacy that had developed between critic and au- 
thor when Zola wrote his second essay. All this points to the conclusion 
that in 1879 Zola had become less interested in criticism than in propa- 
ganda; he was then more concerned to argue the case for the naturalist 


7 Having described this article at length and given copious excerpts from it in the 
paper cited above (note 1), I may be allowed to recall merely those phrases that have 
bearing on the present argument. 

S H. Osborne, Aesthetics and Criticism. (London, 1955), p. 93. 
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novel than to anal;se for his readers the qualities of Flaubert’s work; his 
canons had become more rigid, his viewpoint had narrowed. Students of 
Zola have not been altogether unaware of this deterioration; but it is 
hard to think of a more striking illustration of the process than these 
two articles, written at ten years’ interval, on L’Education sentimentale. 

Traditionally, Zola has been judged as a critic almost exclusively on 
the essays contained in Le Roman expérimental, Les Romanciers natu- 
ralistes, and Documents littéraires: in other words, on what he wrote be- 
tween 1875 and 1880. On this basis, it is easy to dismiss him as short- 
sighted, dogmatic, and narrow. It is here that rectification is most needed: 
fairness and historical accuracy alike demand that due weight should be 
given to the often more perceptive and richer criticism to be found in 
the uncollected press-articles of an earlier, less committed, less doctri- 
naire period. At the present time a number of students, both in France 
and in America, are engaged in sifting and evaluating the neglected 
portion of Zola’s journalistic work; and there is little doubt that when 
their labors are published, it will be possible to pass a more comprehen- 
sive and favorable verdict on Zola’s awareness of literary values and on 
his capacities as a literary critic. 





CHARLES DU BOS AND GOETHE 


by Angelo P. Bertocci 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


“Le plus beau de mes étrangers’—such had been Charles Du Bos’ an- 
swer to André Gide’s question about Goethe on October 22, 1923, at the 
end of a conversation about the forms of human equilibrium. Not until 
the autumn of 1931 was the author of Approximations to set out upon a 
study of Goethe which he termed one of the most exciting psychological 
adventures of his life, “aventure régie chez moi, et parfois simultané- 
ment, par les deux rythmes d’une admiration allant jusqu’a l'amour et 
d’un refus qui, lui, n’est contrepesé que par mon toujours croissant souci 
de comprendre.”’? 

In the interval had occurred Du Bos’ return, in 1927, to the Roman 
Catholic faith. Unlike the “dialogue” with Nietzsche, whom he consid- 
ered, in the matters under discussion, the foe most worthy of Christian 
steel, Du Bos’ “dialogue” with Goethe, though not without influence in 
the period of conversion, became intense only afterward. The record is 
in the studies, done in 1932 and originally published in various volumes 
of the Approximations, but gathered posthumously in the order set by 
the critic, and with only a few pages of inédits, in his Goethe. 

The longest of these studies, the ““Apercus sur Goethe,” was meant to 
be a contribution to the Centenary celebration in 1932. It therefore con- 
sisted of hommages and a general view, even though such an approach, 
Du Bos felt, was bound to give Goethe an unfair advantage. As exam- 
ples, no doubt, of the chronological and detailed studies more likely to 
get at the truth, Du Bos offers, in the same volume, ““Le Goethe avant 
Goethe” and “Le Goethe de la transition.” The first essay seeks to de- 
scribe Goethe before his genius came into play, that is, according to Du 
Bos, in Goethe’s twenty-first year, with his arrival at Strasbourg and the 
double encounter with Herder and Friederike Brion. The second defines 
“transition” with reference to the religious crisis of the years 1768-1770 
and in its relation to Goethe's artistic ambitions. The last pieces, “Le 
Goethe de la vingt-sixiéme année” [1775], describing Goethe’s relations 
with Auguste von Stolberg and Lili Schénemann, his arrival at Weimar, 

1 Journal, 1921-23, p. 347. 


2 Goethe (Paris, 1929), p. 9. All page references to this volume will be indicated in 
the text. 


3 The most considerable and valuable of the new materials deals with Goethe and 
Charlotte von Stein, pp. 350-56. 
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and his love for Charlotte von Stein, and “Le dernier amour de Goethe 
et l’élégie de Marienbad” should be read, Du Bos suggests, like two beau- 
tiful stories told by their characters. “L’humanité de Goethe” also is 
meant to be read as an “histoire vraie” about a great writer who is capa- 
ble of laying down a masterwork, the Iphigenie, in order to go to the 
aid of the weavers of Apolda. 


II 


Thus, Du Bos’ Goethe is a collection of essays different in their meth- 
od, mood, and tempo. What unifies the whole is a central image of Goe- 
the presented in the “Apercus” which the other essays support by sam- 
ples of analysis conducted at selected points.‘ 

Goethe, for the French “interpréte spirituel” is the eminent instance 
of one great possible gesture of the human spirit—the refusal of tran- 
scendence coupled with the noblest form of human self-sufficiency. He is 
the man of his word, “Der Zweck des Lebens ist das Leben selbst” (p. 
11). Du Bos sees the great adventure of Goethe's life where Goethe him- 
self saw it: not so much in the effort to develop what nature had given 
him, but in the effort to acquire what nature had denied him (p. 106). 
in the process by which Goethe, especially in the last years of his life, 
universalized himself through his art, Du Bos sees his unique grandeur. 
“Goethe est le centre vivant ot génie de la nature et génie de la culture 
ont pour une fois contracté la merveilleuse alliance d’ot pour une fois 
est résulté la réponse a cette question: que peut l'homme en tant 
qu’homme, rien qu’en tant qu’homme?” (p. 27). Spinoza had said that 
wisdom is a meditation not of death but life. Goethe, according to Du 
Bos, takes a further step: life is not so much to be thought about as to 
be lived as an end in itself. Thus he became the source of one of the 
main currents of modern life (p. 4), a humanism that is indifferent to or 
denies the transcendent. 

A plastic genius, then, manifested in life and art and using materials, 
even his own life and, alas, the lives of others for the creation of objec- 
tive forms, so that “Goethe” becomes less the name of a man than of a 
unified colony of created objects—this is Du Bos’ vision of Goethe. But 
the achievement means the defeat of the introspective tendency by which 

4 After the essential outlines of this study of Du Bos had been established, I had 
the advantage, thanks to the kindness of the author, of seeing the manuscript of a 
Columbia University dissertation “Charles Du Bos and his Reading of Goethe: A Con- 
flict in Ideas” (1957) by Mrs. Birgit Linnea Ewerts. Dr. Ewerts compares ideas in con- 
flict, with perhaps more interest in Goethe than in Du Bos. With some substantial 
reservations, I should agree with her conclusions. My own endeavor is to relate Du 
Bos’ study of Goethe to the rest of his criticism and to present it as a crisis in that 
criticism; and thus to conclude the “internal history” of “l’interprétation spirituelle” 


along the lines established in my Charles Du Bos and ‘English Literature (New York, 
1949). 
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man discovers his “soul”; it exhibits the affinity of a certain classicism 
with pagan humanism; it robs literature of its richest fruit, the spirit- 
ualizing of the inner man thanks to the choc en retour from the intimate 
revelation in the created work. For Du Bos’ Goethe is another of the 
dramas “Du spirituel dans l’ordre littéraire,” and the other actors, too, 
will be recognized by the practiced reader: “suffering” and “memory.” 
Goethe in his youth rejected physical suffering which, accepted positive. 
ly, Du Bos holds, thanks to the permanent weight of pain, can develop 
a sense of the self in its continuity. The expression of this self through 
memory, “cette mémoire qui est en nous l’'apanage tout ensemble méta- 
physique et musical,” (p. 205) may lead the sufferer to the knowledge of 
the third dimension of life.5 Indeed, if the Titan in his self-sufficiency 
takes on a tragic quality and reveals a “soul,” it is thanks to the con- 
joined working of moral suffering in the abnegation of love for Ulrike 
von Levetzow, the calm and consolation brought by the playiug of the 
Polish pianist, Madame Maria Szymanowski, and the power of memory 
under whose sway the aged Goethe found himself in those blessed days 
of “la trilogie de l’Amour, de la Musique et de la Piété” (p. 373 ff.). For 
Goethe’s greatest success and proudest boast was to have achieved quali- 
ties which were not in his native endowment. 


III 


Du Bos’ pages on “le passage a l’objectif” (pp. 57-69); are crucial for 
his conception of Goethe. The author of Gétz found in himself a dai- 
mon, a productive, indestructible, but dangerously subjective force, and 
he managed to project it into the object. Even here a certain lack of the 
impulse toward introspection helped to make possible the outcome. Un- 
like Tolstoy, Goethe could abstain from thinking about thought, even 
from thinking about the divine, and was satisfied to consider himself at 
once pantheist, polytheist, and monotheist. Yet the very belief in his dai- 
mon involved a religious dimension and made for a certain “orphic” 
sense. 

The Greek connotations of orphism, such as absolute purity, solicitude 
for the soul, the practice of ascesis, Du Bos thinks, are the very opposite 
of Goethean; nevertheless he shared the orphic belief that only initiates 
may understand ultimate truths. The five strophes of the Urwérte—Dai- 
mon, Chance, Love, Necessity, Hope—have the authentic sense of mys- 
tery, as an inexpressible reality, that distinguishes the “orphic” from the 
“hermetic” poet like Mallarmé who only deals in mysteries. “Orphic” 
poetry depends on tone which, once established, carries the writer away 
in its momentum. In Stefan George the weight of the tone and the un- 
interrupted pedal overpower the melody of meaning; in Goethe, mean- 


5 See “De la souffrance physique,” Approximation VII (Paris, 1937). 
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ing alone suffices to maintain tonality. Hence Goethe’s “équilibre au 
sein de l’entrevision,” and his Allgemeingiiltigkeit even in orphism. He 
succeeds in blending the statement of the mysterious and inexplicable 
reality by which a man lives and the music which reveals it.® 

It was in Goethe’s twenty-sixth year, with its broken engagement to 
Lili Schénemann, the exchange of letters with Auguste Von Stolberg, 
and the acceptance of the invitation to Weimar that he passed, Du Bos 
thinks, from a subjective and introspective emphasis to the new objec- 
tivity. One of the causes for the change was the Werther experience, the 
experience of the force under pressure that consumes itself for lack of 
an object. In Goethe's life, whenever the triumph of the objective is in 
doubt, the figure of Werther appears, even though, as in Tasso, it may 
be sublimated and transcended. But the major force behind Goethe's 
fundamental hostility, even to the Socratic “Know thyself,” was the 
quality of his own genius. It was natural for him to say that the world 
had more genius than his own genius. 

Du Bos compares Goethe with his own favorite triad of Shakespeare, 
Keats, and Dante. Shakespeare’s genius is a splendid, red-blooded thing: 
“il éclate de globules rouges” and tinges “la plus humaine, la plus pro- 
fonde, la plus universelle des sagesses’” with the crimson richness of his 
vitality. Keats, feeling his genius as “an awful warmth about my heart 
like a load of Immortality,” finds it possible to breathe only by trans- 
posing that warmth into the summer or autumn of an ode. Dante in- 
forms all he does with the faultless style of will beating like a strong 
pulse. In Goethe, however, genius is like a docile instrument which the 
player tunes easily and confidently. In all periods Goethe’s content will 
never influence form. Despair becomes pure serenity in Werther, revolt 
in Prometheus is without gloom or declamation: 


Au lieu d’un engorgement ou d’un encombrement, d’une pléthore, d’un poids 
ou d'une scansion, l’on dirait que chez Goethe la présence, la possession du 
génie agit 4 la maniére d’un allégement,—et non pas d’un allégement consé- 
cutif, mais au contraire antérieur a son exercice: le génie, son existence, figure 
ici l'allégement intrinséque: c'est qu’il ne correspond a rien de moins et a rien 
de plus qu’a la sécurité de tout accomplir avec aisance: il est de l’ordre de ces 
instruments dociles dont on se sert 4 chaque instant, mais auxquels on ne pense 
pas, auxquels on n’a pas a penser parce qu’on les sait toujours 1a, a leur 
poste et disponibles. Un instrument docile—et, ce qui est trés caractéristique, 
c'est que chez Goethe, le contenu, quelle que soit la matiére, n’influe jamais sur 
la forme, en toutes circonstances limpide et introublée—et ceci est vrai a toutes 
les époques, a l'époque titanique comme aux autres: nulle part le désespoir n’a 

6 Du Bos situates Goethe as “orphic” midway between the philosophical inspiration 
of Nerval’s Vers Dorés and the “fourth state of dementia” of El Desdichado. In Shake- 
speare and Keats the “orphic” tonality makes for the great trophies of expression and 


for surprise by a “fine excess” (p. 46). For the whole discussion of “orphism” see pp. 
33-57. 
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été traduit en des termes d’une aussi pure sérenité que dans Werther, et nulle 
part la révolte n’est aussi allégre, aussi indemne de ténébres et de déclamation 
que dans Prométhée: méme en l’unique année ou, au dedans de Goethe, il y a 
encombrement par le génie en 1775, en l'année des lettres 4 Auguste von Stol- 
berg, les contradictions se juxtaposent avec une invulnérable clarté. Le génie 
ici n'a d’autre office que de s’acquitter de son emploi, et s’en acquitte a la per- 
fection, mais le naturel de Goethe est de ne jamais s’occuper de son génie (p. 82). 

The passage cited attempts a fine distinction which goes a long way 
in the explanation of Du Bos’ relative lack of response to the Klang of 
much of Goethe’s poetry. Du Bos does not accuse Goethe of the kind of 
disjunction between form and content that means failure in art. If Du 
Bos, in the case of Goethe, does not very often go beyond admiration to 
the completely sympathetic adherence that Dante, Shakespeare, or Keats 
command—and even Shelley, Novalis, Hélderlin, Wordsworth, and Bau- 
delaire—the reason lies in the mode within which Goethe achieves art. 
Goethe, as it were, is désengagé in the very creative principle; revolt and 
despair seem to be mere materials; catharsis is due not so much to emo- 
tion contemp!ated as to the assurance that emotion can and will be con- 
templated. Du Bos, on the other hand, is always listening for what the 
romantics call “the pure voice of feeling.” Only the “heart” shaii be 
allowed to compose malgré lui, as indeed it does now and then in Goe- 
the. “Alternances, oscillations, remous: dans toute la poésie peut-étre il 
n’existe pas de chef-d’ceuvre qui, au degré de l’Elégie de Marienbad, soit 


composé par des battements mémes du coeur et par eux seuls; et ce qui 
rend la composition si merveilleuse, c’est qu’elle est tout involontaire, 
parce qu’a l’instant du génie inspiré, le coeur compose toujours malgré 
lut” (p. 392). Since the heart is always engagé, it may alone be allowed 
an unconscious and unfailing plasticity. For Du Bos, in this sense 
corrigible” in his romanticism, form is achieved because it functions 


“in- 
with the “heart,” with the moi profond that truly commits itself. 

Thus for Goethe the classicist, Du Bos cannot go beyond admiration, 
even though, on occasion, it may be heart-felt. With the master of Wei- 
mar he joins Raphael, Racine, Gluck, Mozart in a “classicism” that is 
the gift for the serene translation of any feeling into an object serving 
as a counterpart. The classicist’s plastic instinct is easily awakened by 
models; yet Goethe is never more original than when he seems to imi- 
tate as in the Divan. Goethe’s two thousand-odd sketches, his preference 
in his old age for painting, are signs of that “génie visuel objectif’ which 
he shares, among the greater Germans, only with Holbein, and which 
betokens the “grand artiste spatial” (pp. 83-91). For he is not among those 
artists who love time and possess the “musical” gift. Du Bos here seems 
to be referring not to what is generally called the “music” of verse but 
to that form of feeling, vision, and expression that seeks to translate into 
appropriate literary forms the “continuité intérieure” of “soul.” Goethe 
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loves the simultaneous above all else; yet he can use the temporal suc- 
cession of literature to achieve its opposite: an effect of arrest, an array 
of pictures, those erfiillte Augenblicke which he enjoyed as the high 
points of his existence. This ‘“extase de la lucidité” came at the climac- 
teric of Goethe's career, in his first days in Rome. There is both human 
grandeur and symbolic significance in this victory won by the light of 
lucidity over the flame of Goethe's daimon, a victory made possible, as 
in the case of Ruskin, too, because the visual gift counterbalanced the 
“étre de flamme” (pp. 85-87).7 

But the light can at times almost absorb the flame, as in the case of 
Goethe's Dichtung und Wahrheit, which has a special autumnal beauty 
but lacks the tempo of the daimon (p. 101). The chief reason for an ex- 
cessive distancing in the autobiography is that Goethe, “le plus prospec- 
tif des étres,” (p. 97) saw his life, up to the time of his departure for 
Weimar, as symbolic. The title stands for all Goethe’s work, the giving 
of a higher truth to Erlebnis, the precipitate of an experience that in- 
cluded “tout l’essentiel, tout le permanent, tout le valable, et méme ici 
tout l'universellement valable” through a Dichtung by which the ele- 
ments of experience “joignent cet état second de la vie qu’est l’expres- 
sion de la vie, la vie exprimée, et qui ne se joint que dans l'art” (pp. 
92-94). 


IV 


In his autobiography, then, Goethe seems to have achieved “litera- 
ture” which, for Du Bos, “whatever else it may be beyond that [...] is 
life becoming conscious of itself when, in the soul of a man of genius, it 
reaches its plenitude of expression.””* Yet the creative impulse in Goethe, 
in its particular mode, seems to Du Bos to have encouraged a rejection 
of Christianity and enabled him to transcend only occasionally a cer- 
tain congenital “amoralism” exhibited especially in sexual matters. Thus, 
in the child, there had been “une prédisposition religieuse réelle,” though 
in the youth Du Bos can find no “innéité morale” or inborn tendency 
toward the ideal. In spite of an early religious crisis accompanying the 
crisis of health at Leipzig, in spite of religious discussions with Langer 
from Frankfort, the letter to his friend of November 27, 1768 admits that 
mind and temperament and the solid hopes of being a good writer stand 
in the way of real and total conversion. His conversations with Susanne 
von Klettenberg, the Schéne Seele, seem to Du Bos to show a certain 
complacency about his relations with God and more of trust in Car- 

7 Du Bos includes Goethe among the “spirituels” by birth because of “ce patient 
regard cosmique” (Approximation V [Paris, 1931], p. 124n). The contrast in this pas- 
sage is with Barrés who is said to have achieved “spiritualité” though it was not part 


of his endowment. 
8 What is Literature (New York, 1940). 
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tesian evidence than of faith as an “expérience vécue” (p. 219). At Stras- 
bourg in 1770, almost unconsciously he allows the religious crisis to drift 
to a negative conclusion. The letter of July 28 to Augustin Trapp shows 
the germ of a confusion, fundamental in Goethe, between resignation 
to the will of God and surrender to a Destiny that becomes God. 

Yet Goethe will continue to show signs of “religion” in Du Bos’ own 
definition of the term. From the sixty-three year old Goethe's sense of 
certain deficiencies in the Protestant sacraments, and his remark to Voss 
that auricular confession ought never to have been taken from man, Du 
Bos infers a need for confession that poetry, even if held to be a mode 
of liberation, does not satisfy.. Poetry may bring deliverance, but also for- 
getfulness, which may stand in the way of absolution. Goethe, in whose 
numerous letters and sayings Du Bos finds everything but those “accents 
qui ne trompent jamais, et qui sont ceux de la confession, de la confi- 
dence et de l’aveu,” reinforced through practice of objective expression 
in literature a certain insentivity of religious feeling. For, if the au- 
thor of Faust will acquire a sense of “culpabilité,” “il ne posséde pas le 
sens du péché” where sin means, in the words of Jacques Riviére, “ce 
sentiment humain congénital d’une déficience universalisée,” the remorse- 
ful sense of inevitable failure to rise to what is required of us (p. 202). 
In short, Du Bos finds Goethe lacing in a sense of original sin as man’s 
metaphysical status. Nor can he und much understanding, in spite of the 
admirable lucidity and fairness displayed in the “Confessions of a Beau- 
tiful Soul,” in the Wilhelm Meister, of “l'état d’4me d'une religion in- 
térieure,” as will appear from comparison with almost any text of Nova- 
lis (p. 231). 

The failure of religious development, in Du Bos’ sense, is thus related 
to the forward-looking nature of Goethe's genius, to that tendency to- 
ward objective expression which characterizes Goethe the artist.® Goethe, 
“génie anti-introspectif,” feels in the act of introspection a menace to 
personality. Quite rightly, too, Du Bos remarks, for besides the motive 
force in man, there is the “soul” in which many believe outside of faith. 
Something in us is active in introspection, and it overthrows that solid 
tenacious being, our “personality,” and seeks to gain control of the inner 
realm. But that inner realm seems too immense to grasp. The introspec- 
tive activity is ready to admit defeat when suddenly it touches on man’s 
“soul” and fulfills itself in contemplation. For the Augustinian Du Bos, 
Goethe lacked “soul,” evén in a relatively late poem like Eigentum 
(1813), in the sense of “la continuité de la vie intérieure, continuité 

® Du Bos is in reality adding another chapter to his Du spirituel dans l’ordre litté- 
raire (Paris, 1946), un unfinished study of the relation between artistic inspiration, the 


literary personality, and the real person that artistic creation at its best seeks also to 
inform. ; 


. 
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[-.-] qui est le murmure sourd, étouffé, mais ininterrompu de ’étre 
qui, dans les nocturnes profondeurs de l'immense mer intérieure, cherche 
a tatons son Ame (p. 76).” Even the word “Seele” is rare in the vocabu- 
lary of Goethe. Contemplation in Goethe increases with the years, but 
it is contemplation of an object or of nature in general, never of the 
soul (pp. 71-79, passim). He did not need Italy to turn his gaze serenely 
outward; the lessons of Italy were lessons in art. He will receive a “calme 


vraiment fraternel” in the presence of nature in exchange for “le repos 
de l’ame” (p. 243). 


Vv 


In his feeling for love and for women, as well as in his religious feel- 
ing, Goethe’s kind of objectivity also served him ill. The quality of 
Goethe’s feeling is especially hard to study, Du Bos observes, because his 
true individuality, originality, and greatness become evident only after 
his meeting with Herder at Strasbourg, and in the Lieder to Friederike 
Brion. Goethe's greatness “est de l’ordre intellectuel, non point du tout 
de l’ordre sentimental” (p. 112). In Goethe, before he became himself 
with the advent of his genius, Du Bos feels a positive absence of “‘linéa- 
ments, virtualités, germes” (p. 115) of moral character properly so-called, 
independent of his education. He accepts Harcourt’s judgment: “amora- 
lisme foncier,”!® and defines it as “cette élimination tranquille et allant 
de soi de l'autre en tant qu’autre, et, laissant méme de cété le domaine 
des actes sur lequel, en raison du partage des responsabilités, l’on peut 
parfois hésiter, ne tenant compte que des paroles, de l'autre en tant que 
susceptible non seulement de secréter ses sentiments propres, mais de réa- 
gir et de retentir intérieurement a ce qu’on lui dit” (p. 120). But Du Bos 
will allow that, in contrast to Proust, whose fundamental amoralism is 
woven into his work, this quality in Goethe appears only in the works 
prior to the advent of the genius which sweeps it away in the naked pow- 
er and tempo of his writing. In Goethe’s original endowment, there was 
no instinctive sense of the distinction between men and things, and espe- 
cially between women and things (pp. 162-63). His native tendency was to 
look upon women with a “‘satiété souriante” (Harcourt’s phrase). In the 
Leipzig years he formulated a “positivisme du coeur” (Harcourt’s phrase), 
the very opposite of idealism in any sense. The affair with Annette Schén- 
kopf (October 1765-August 1768) shows the youth at the height of his 
“vulgarité,” in his complacent sense that “Goethe is Goethe.” Better 

10 The chapter on “Le Goethe d’avant Goethe” (1932) was dedicated in its original 
form to Robert d'Harcourt, whose example in the midst of “l'universelle et globale 
idolatrie goethéene” in the Centenary year, Du Bos confesses, overcame his own hesi- 
tations (p. 107). With Robert d’Harcourt’s Education sentimentale de Goethe (1932), 


followed by his Goethe et l’art de vivre (1935), Du Bos expressed his full accord in a 
note dated May 1937 (p. 11). 
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than such self-sufficiency, Du Bos exclaims, is Benjamin Constant’s feel- 
ing of his own unreality and his almost religious sense of responsibility 
for another human being’s suffering. 

Generalizing, Du Bos attributes Goethe's deficiencies in human rela- 
tions to the vaunted “passage a l’objectif.” The daimon or motive force 
under pressure in one who, in the sphere of genius, is the man of ac- 
tion, must be kept alive by a constant activity which is more important 
than its results. Prevented from turning inward, the flame will feed on 
what is outside: on the products of culture, on the love of women used 
unconsciously for creative purposes. Goethe the man suffers from the use 
of such means toward artistic ends, and he seeks liberation in poetry 
from a bad conscience. Unfortunately, however, his mode of poetry tends 
to free Goethe the artist of responsibility even toward the experience at 
the source. 

To be sure, there were the ten years of what, Du Bos insists, remained 
a purely Platonic relationship at Weimar with Charlotte von Stein. 
Goethe will consent to be taught Sittlichkeit by a lady of higher social 
class than his own, though Sittlichkeit is an esthetic rather than an ethi- 
cal value in the full sense. Theirs was a masterpiece of love-in-lucidity, 
“un des suprémes chefs-d’ceuvre humains, un chef d’ceuvre aussi distant 
que possible des données premi¢res de Goethe,” where Goethe's love of 
the ideal was on a par with Charlotte’s and was recognized as such. But 
Platonic love, Du Bos reminds us, is only a kind of “religion désaffectée,” 
and the “‘petite éternité” that is granted to Platonic love and to art can 
only be a foretaste of eternity itself (pp. 352-55). 

Nevertheless the amoralism will make a strong return in the first days 
of Goethe’s relations with Christiane Vulpius; with the Venetian Epi- 
grams it will establish itself, though restricted by the variety and richness 
of Goethe’s genius (p. 120). There remains, however, another great mo- 
ment, what Stefan Zweig called one of the “Stern-stunden der Mensch- 
heit,” the septuagenarian’s love for Ulrike von Levetzow, which Du 
Bos rather implausibly characterizes as “l'amour le plus passionné que 
Goethe ait jamais ressenti” (p. 373). It raised the old poet, Du Bos glad- 
ly admits, to Frommsein, “le paradis grand ouvert de la piété.” Here and 
in the Chorus Mysticus of Faust he will not deny Goethe that quality 
of “soul” which he generally found lacking. 


VI 


In modern criticism of a figure like Goethe a critic’s contribution can 
probably consist only in a new emphasis or clarity given to particular 
insights shared with other men and the effort to create a living whole 
through a novel synthesis of such elements. In the case of Goethe, the 


11 Cf. Du Bos’ Grandeur et misére de Benjamin Constant (Paris, 1946). 
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classics of Dilthey, Simmel, and Gundolf, which Du Bos has read, have 
left clear traces of influence; they also lend significance to his resistance. 
The emphasis on the search for equilibrium seems to come from Dilthey, 
as further developed in Simmel and Gundolf.'? Goethe stands for the 
idea of the value of life in and for itself, what Simmel calls “der Tri- 
umph des Rein-Menschlichen.” In Simmel, too, there is a playing down 
of the influence of Italy on Goethe’s objectivity. But Simmel seeks the 
element of “transcendence” in the completeness of that life-form at each 
stage.'® It is significant that Du Bos passes over in silence this form of 
transcendence. The stress in Simmel’s “Hypertrophie des Formungssin- 
nes” is developed by Gundolf. In the final effect, for all Du Bos’ anxious 
qualifications, his Goethe cannot avoid a family likeness to Gundolf’s 
pagan Goethe for whom even the soul must be made visible and who 
actualizes the possible with few regrets for the ideal.’ Gundolf's figure 
of Goethe is far too marmoreal, and his life of Goethe suggests more of 
the parade of conquest than the series of pitched battles where the vic- 
tory is as precarious and partial as that of Faust.15 There is something of 
this in Du Bos’ picture of Goethe. The “creature of tension” which was 
Charles Du Bos could exaggerate the equilibrium a Goethe attained and 
mistake its meaning. 

At any rate, in the new clarity and force he has given to the exposition 
of what he calls the “prospective” nature of Goethe, in his analysis of 
the tone of Goethe’s poetry as deriving from an “équilibre au sein de 
lentrevision,” Du Bos has brought new and fuller life to what may 
now seem permanent acquisitions of Goethe criticism. More ambitious 
is his effort to relate to Goethe’s impulse toward objectivity not only 
Goethe’s major characteristics as an artist but also items of the usual 
case made against Goethe: egocentrism, insensitivity to the needs of oth- 
ers, a certain emotional poverty, too great a fear of pain, and a rather 
mechanical productive activity. 

Yet even here we must recognize how favorable to Goethe is Du Bos’ 
view. For all this did not prevent Goethe from achieving a literary and 
even a “spiritual” success of a high, if not of the highest, kind. But the 
reasons for denying Goethe a place with Keats and Dante and Shake- 
speare are not strictly literary. They are essentially moral and religious. 
Du Bos might have had, as he probably did, the same feeling about 
Goethe in 1923 and in the years before conversion in 1927, but he would 

12 Wilhelm Dilthey, Erlebnis und Dichtung (Leipzig, 1907), pp. 227-28, 234. 

18 Georg Simmel, Goethe (Leipzig, 1913), pp. 262, 224. 

14 Friedrich Gundolf, Goethe, pp. 22, 43, 76, 259, 83. 

15 On the effort required for Goethe to maintain an equilibrium more precarious 
and “living” than is sometimes thought, see Denis de Rougemont, Les Personnes du 


drame (Paris, 1947), pp. 15-39; Barker Fairley, Goethe’s Faust (Oxford, 1953), pp. 26- 
$1, 153, 161-62, 216-33, 271; especially Albert Fuchs, Goethe (Paris, 1946) , pp. 9-13, 259. 
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have allowed the feeling to remain implicit and involved it in a pathos 
that would have been partly the pathos of his own nostalgic doubt. But 
in 1932 Du Bos is fortified by the certitudes he accepted in conversion. 
The “‘interpréte spirituel” that he always had been must now define “le 
spirituel” in connection with a creed, and a literary testimony becomes 
another kind of thing, a religious testimony. 

I am not concerned either to praise or to blame Du Bos’ conversion. 
His Journal and Approximations testify to its sincerity; it makes an effect 
of inevitability. I do believe that conversion created a crisis of an espe- 
cially serious kind for a criticism of “approximations.” That had been an 
“open” criticism. Its results had been achieved from a point of view of 
what the French would call “une belle vie spirituelle,” and not Catholic 
spirituality. In the days before conversion the refusal to judge in funda- 
mental questions because a writer’s world was what it had to be, the sug- 
gestiveness and tentativeness of conclusions, the daring and the paradox 
of the criticism-metaphors created for Du Bos’ criticism a poetic atmos- 
phere. The questions one asked of it and the answers one received were, 
so to speak, asked and answered in the language of poetry and not the 
language either of “reason” or of “dogma.” 

The Du Bos of Goethe, however, seems to be trying to translate his 
“open” criticism into a “closed” criticism. By a “closed” criticism is 
meant a doctrinal criticism, a criticism whose ultimate judgments are 
based on a creed and where even the sensibility is ideally developed and 
rectified by a creed. For a “closed” criticism, for instance, it is not enough 
for Goethe to have achieved “une vie spirituelle,” all spiritual achieve- 
ment is of inferior quality unless it is based on a particular kind of in- 
wardness, a certain “musical” quality of the inner landscape. 

Likewise the “purely” human is assumed to be purely naturalistic 
and every mode of transcendence is rejected as spurious except that based 
on original sin. In short Du Bos’ criticism was becoming an “engaged” 
criticism, and an “engaged” criticism—whether its engagement be politi- 
cal or religious—is not the criticism of “approximations.” In the case of 
Goethe the interference of the two types of criticism makes for a lack of 
inner consistency and plausibility and it brings the literary creator too 
close to the critic’s own vital needs to allow for a certain atmosphere ot 
ideal freedom in which the best literature, and even the best criticism, 
seems to bathe. 

Thus the book on Goethe raises in acute form a question of biographi- 
cal method already implicit in Byron et le besoin de la fatalité (1929). 
There Du Bos had presented the arresting image of a man with a verita- 
ble need for his fatality. But he disarmed criticism by conceding the 
reality of a Byron with a “besoin de I’anti-fatalité,” of a Byron “homme 
naturel, rien que naturel,” though insisting that the Byron he was study- 
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ing was “le plus Byronien.”!® He had thus avoided the problem of re- 
lating the two Byrons. In his Goethe, especially in the “Apercus sur 
Goethe,” the will to synthesis is stronger, even though the volume is a 
collection of essays. But the more unqualified the synthesis, the stricter 
the demand for proof. By working with selected aspects of Goethe Du 
Bos brought out the fundamental “‘vulgatity” and “amoralism” of “Goe- 
the before he became Goethe”; but how reconcile this with the perfec- 
tion of Platonic love for Charlotte von Stein and the abnegation of the 
sage and almost of the Christian in Goethe's last love? A substratum of 
“positivisme du coeur” is discovered in “le Goethe avant Goethe,” whose 
absence from some of Goethe's finest writing will have to be explained 
by the elevation of genius. The further question is not raised: “Why 
should the force of genius, driving presumably toward esthetic ends, be 
concerned with moral purification of this kind?” But it seems that, at 
times, the force of genius fails to elevate, and the ugly substratum shows 
through from the Venetian Epigrams to the Marienbad elegy. At this 
point, and in the years of “sagesse” that follow, Goethe achieves his 
unique triumph: the acquisition of what was not in the original endow- 
ment. 

Du Bos’ conclusion may be a triumph of critical good-will, but seems 
self-defeating. He cannot have it both ways. To increase the emphasis 
upon the final achievement in spirituality is to make the “vulgarité” dis- 
covered in Goethe’s early life less important than Du Bos means it to be. 
On the other hand, to attain to spirituality against the original endow- 
ment could be considered the very sign of an unconquerable “spirituel”! 
This situation suggests that Du Bos’ method of spiritual auscultation, as it 
were, at certain selected points has to be revised for Goethe. The points to 
be investigated are too varied, and the samples, taken from a stream of real 
“becoming,” cannot be representative enough. Again, in approaching the 
products of such creative fecundity as Goethe's, the spiritual interpreter 
must allow for a great esthetic irresponsibility, or better, for a respon- 
sibility to artistic effect first. The creator is “in” all his creations, yet is 
not related to them all in the same way. There is the self-sufficiency of 
the artist which Du Bos is too ready to attribute to the man. 

Du Bos, in his way, then joins those modern critics who, for other and 
opposite reasons, would have preferred a Goethe who had allowed him- 
self to be shattered and destroyed by his daimon. To be sure there is a 
“death” that is “life” and “Si le grain ne meurt...” Nevertheless it re- 
mains possible that the force of Goethe’s daimon was such that, turned 
inward, it would have shattered—sans plus—anyone but the born contem- 
plative. But Goethe seems obviously to have been born a certain kind of 
artist who had his own way of dying to self. At bottom the issue may be 


16 See Charles Du Bos, Byron et le besoin de la fatalité, pp. 168-92. 
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that of Polaritdt'™ versus the radical transcendance Du Bos seeks, even 
of Polaritadt versus a kind of contemporary taste for tragedy that menaces 
what must remain beautifully unconscious in tragedy itself. 

Such rigor,'* then, is foreign to the spirit of Approximations, so fluid 
and enveloping in its understanding and willing to remain indecisive 
where decision had neither logic nor charity on its side. Du Bos, who 
could be so hospitable in the cases of Pater, Keats, Shelley, Shakespeare, 
Baudelaire, could write even of the Goethe of 1830: “Mon sentiment 
tout personnel est que méme I’expression de chrétien du dehors ne lui 
est pas applicable.” 

This statement comes from the Dialogue avec Gide (p. 208n.), and 
from the section written between July 1927 and 1928, just before or 
soon after Du Bos’ conversion on July 30, 1927. Gide, on his side, had 
never hidden the fact, announced in the Nouvelle Revue Francaise of 
March 22, 1932, that Goethe was the “génie auquel, sans doute, je dois 
plus qu’a aucun autre, peut-étre méme qu’a tous les autres réunis” (p- 
368). Now whether or not Gide was correct in his interpretation of Goe- 
the or in his sense of profound affinity with Goethe,’® for Charles Du 
Bos, Gide’s movement toward Goethe measured a decrease in the “spir- 
itual” element which he had observed in Les Cahiers d’André Walter. 
Laid to Goethe’s account are Gide’s search for an equilibrium based on 
the balancing of appetites rather than renunciation and ascesis, the re- 
fusal to live in téte-d-téte with pain and suffering, the rejection of in- 
trospective solitude, the denial of the virtue of contemplation and spir- 
ituality in favor of a contemplative Goethean “naturalisme 4 la seconde 
puissance,” the suppression of Gide’s intimate belief in the Devil in be- 
half of the “idéal grec ou goethéen.” Gide, on the other hand, in reac- 
tion to the dualism of Calvinist and Catholic, was inclined at times to 
overdo the anti-mysticism in Goethe and the anti-Christianity. He praised 
at the same time Goethe's ideal of Bildung, rather than happiness, and 

17 Some of Dr. Ewerts’ best pages go more fully into this contrast. See p. 208 ff. 

18 Thus Du Bos’ partner in exchanges on things Goethean, Ernst Robert Curtius, 
can see in Goethe “le premier classique protestant,” who could include in his embrace 
the pantheism of Spinoza and a sympathy with Christianity in spite of “des agace- 
ments et des impatiences momentanées”; “seul un protestant allemand peut s’élever a 
une vue aussi ample” (“Goethe ou le classique allemand,” NRF [March 1, 1932], p. 
340). Cf. Rudolph Meyer, Goethe, der Heide und der Christ (Stuttgart, 1936), pp. 38, 
53-67, 107, 125, 152, 200; Karl Viétor, Goethe the Thinker (Cambridge, 1949), pp. 73, 
87, 93. Among French writers, see on this point Henri Lichtenberger, La Sagesse de 
Goethe (Paris, 1930), p. 16, and Albert Thibaudet, NRF (March 1, 1932), p. 556. Cf. 
also Albert Schweitzer in his various Goethe Centenary writings (Boston, Beacon Press). 

19 Fernand Baldensperger denies this (RLC [Oct.-Dec. 1933] p. 660-73). Flora E. 
Ross in her Goethe in Modern France, (Urbana, 1937), affirms it, but her approach is 
rather external and her results inconclusive at the very point where Baldensperger 


presses a central issue, that is, whether Goethe’s “daimon” is really Gide’s “démon.”” 
20 Dialogue avec Gide, pp. 199, 183n., 302n., 283, 371-77 passim. 
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his preference of “les mi-hauteurs ensoleillés ob croissent le froment et 
la vigne,” to the “‘sommets surhumains du sublime.” But Goethe, accord- 
ing to Gide, obtained his peace “en trichant un peu” in his life and in 
the last scene of Faust. And nowhere does Gide seem closer to Du Bos 
than in the final judgment: “Son ceuvre, imprégnée de rayons, n’a pas 
de ces replis mystérieux ot s’abrite l’'angoisse supréme et ses ténébres. I] 
peut verser le don des larmes; l’on ne l’entend jamais sangloter. Nietz- 
sche exigera de l'homme davantage, il est vrai . . . [but the consequences 
show us our fragility]... Que peut un homme? nul mieux que Goethe 
n’a répondu.” [Italics ours] 

Thus, Du Bos’ criticism of Goethe supports Fernand Baldensperger’s 
observation in the Centenary year of 1932 that Goethe “le grand euro- 
péen” did not seem destined to contribute to the unity of spirits espe- 
cially in view of the “limitation tendancieuse des points de vue,”?! and 
that in France especially the tendency was either toward complete ac- 
ceptance or complete rejection of rules for living drawn from Goethe. 
For Du Bos himself the study of Goethe had grave significance. His Goe- 
the is a heroic failure to acquire what was foreign to his own original 
endowment. It marks the point where the criticism of “approximations,” 
hitherto probing flexibly the forms of the life of the spirit as imaged in 
literature, but always conducted on the plan vital, passes the line be- 
tween suggestiveness and appreciation and outright judgment. But judg- 
ment, as Du Bos had known very well, pays a heavy price for its incisive 
formula. The relation of the man and the writer, the psychology, even 
the metaphysics, of literary creation in its implications had always been 
for Du Bos the main attraction of literature. Criticism, if tentative and 
descriptive, may play in that area. When it eventuates in pronounce- 
ments on the religious level it combines a maximum of uncertainty 


concerning methods and conclusions with a dangerovs amount of self- 
confidence. 


21 Ja Littérature francaise entre les deux guerres (Marseill:, 1943), p. 180. Never- 
theless I feel that Dr. Ewerts’ “crusader with a flaming sword” (p. 36) hardly applies 
to Du Bos in his treatment of Goethe after conversion. 
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Structure and Thought in the Paradiso. By Joseph Anthony Mazzeo. 
Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 1958. Pp. ix + 220. 


The essays collected in this volume were published between 1955 and 
1957, and will therefore already be known to students of Dante who 
read the journals. 

There is much to be said for beginning the study of Dante’s Commedia 
from the end, and Professor Mazzeo argues well for the method: 


Our examination of the Comedy begins not with the beginning but the end, 
for it is there that love, light and vision have their highest significance, a 
unique significance which is the key to understanding all the lesser meanings 
they assume in Dante's imagination. The poem is a voyage of discovery through 
levels of reality and awareness, and it is characteristic of such a journey that 
each successive step forward iliuminates understanding of the place just left. 
Each level of reality both includes and transcends the one below it. Indeed the 
lower step only becomes fully intelligible when seen from above. 


All of which will probably strike any student of the poem nowadays 
as being quite the valid way to read it—after a first time through. We 
easily forget, however, that such a view is a fairly recent achievement in 
Dante criticism, and has not as yet reached all quarters of Dante studies. 

A reading of the Comedy out of such a perspective and critical aware- 
ness promises much and I cannot think that any thoughtful reader of 
these essays will feel that the promise has not been kept. For all that 
some Dante scholars may find to disagree with in particulars here, it will 
surely be generally acknowledged that these essays should be recom- 
mended reading for all serious students of Dante. 

Two of the studies represent a direct confrontation of Plato and Dante 
in the matter of “Eros and Love,” and of “Dante and the Phaedrus Tra- 
dition.” Love, light, vision, the upward way in the Commedia, all are 
surveyed through the Platonic and Neoplatonic systems, which give the 
focus for reading Dante. What do we see if we look at the poem through 
these systems? The two essays provide a searching answer. Mr. Mazzeo 
knows his Plato and his Dante and has a very sharp eye indeed for what 
they have in common at more than a mere surface level—which is, of 
course, not little. I doubt, granted the focus, that Mr. Mazzeo does less 
than justice to the theme. And if the reader senses at times that this way 
of reading is a sort of tour de force 4 la Ficino or Landino, it still makes 
a considerable difference that Mr. Mazzeo is not out to cut Dante down 
to Plato’s measure, but is conducting a deliberate experiment in reading 
the poem from the vantage poi:t of these systems. It might be suggested 
that he would now find it profitable and even more illuminating to in- 
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vert his whole procedure and give us another book of essays on the Dante 
who cannoi be seen through Plato. 

“Dante’s Conception of Love and Beauty,” the third essay, reassures 
any reader who may have felt that Mr. Mazzeo was determined to dis- 
regard the whole Christian tradition lying between Plato and Dante, for 
here he turns at once to Augustine and Boethius, following through 
into the thirteenth century, and bringing the Convivio into the picture 
as well. It is quite the best of the essays in this volume, in my opinion, 
and can be recommended as a good introduction to Dante’s idea 
of love, that vital conception flowing like life-blood through all his po- 
etry and much of his prose. 

The last essay, “Sun Symbolism and the Visions of the Blessed,” has 
its own kind of excellence, amounting to a close reading of the Paradiso 
with an eye on the metaphors and images that deal with light, direct or 
reflected, and with the sun in particular; yet the whole matter of meta- 
phor in the Paradiso is here scrutinized, and certain of the critical ob- 
servations that emerge along the way are keen and persuasive, e.g.: 


” 


The Paradiso is rich with the imagery of dance and song, of flowers and mea- 
dows, and of all the familiar sights of our world—fish in a pool, the flight of 
birds, sparks leaping from a struck log, a stone sinking in a pond, stars in the 
sky. This is one way in which Dante solved the artistic problem inherent in the 
very notion of eternal bliss. Heaven obviously lacks the excitement and the 
variety of hell or purgatory, and Dante’s task was to take a world of light, pop- 
ulated by lights, and differentiate it. Hence the number of similes in the final 
section is one-third more than is found in either of the other parts, for it is 
the imagery of the Paradiso which substitutes for the drama of the rest of the 
poem... 


Since the essays mentioned so far have to do, each in its own way, with 
the matter of light and love in the Comedy, I may venture at this point 
a criticism of the general view of the structure of the poem which Mr. 
Mazzeo manages to garner out of what is essentially a Platonic-Neopla- 
tonic focus. Let it be granted that he sees all that can be seen in the 
Comedy if we insist on holding to such a vantage point. Yet there are 
times when some readers will feel that such a method not only limits, 
quite arbitrarily, one’s view of the poem’s structure in the fullness of 
all its dimensions, but can actually mislead or distort. I will give only 
one example of what I mean. More than once Mr. Mazzeo writes as if 
Dante the pilgrim, in his journey to God, passes beyond the human and 
“natural” condition only at the end, in the last four cantos of the Para- 
diso, where Dante comes into the Rose and finally into direct vision ot 
God. It is a notion one meets on the first pages of the volume: 


After seeing the essence of God, Dante’s will was transhumanized, raised be- 
yond its mortal and human condition. It ceased to move along the uncertain, 
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fallible, rectilinear path and assumed the eternal, abiding, uniform motion of 
circularity. 


I submit that it is precisely his chosen Platonic focus which is forcing 
Mr. Mazzeo into such a view of Dante’s journey, for, if we see with Plato, 
there would be only one “trasumanar” in the upward flight, the familiar 
passing from becoming to being. Yet, in the Journey as Dante has staged 
it, there are two points at which Dante's curious verb applies: at the 
end, as Mazzeo says, but also at the summit of Purgatory where journey 
with Beatrice begins. In fact, Dante uses the verb only in the latter in- 
stance, in Paradiso I. Nor is it proper to speak of the journey with 
Beatrice through the Paradiso as being along any “uncertain, fallible, 
rectilinear path.” Mr. Mazzeo has only to shift from his Platonic scheme 
to the Christian perspective to see this, for I am sure he knows that at 
the summit of Mount Purgatory Beatrice comes as sanctifying grace (in 
one of her meanings) attended by all the infused virtues and exhibiting 
a remarkable resemblance to Christ. To be sure, Plato and the Neopla- 
tonists would hardly understand the poem at this point. But we can, in 
the Christian view. 

Thus one cannot escape the feeling that Mr. Mazzeo knows much 
that his chosen focus will not allow to enter the picture—in which re- 
spect he does seem to join hands with Marsilio Ficino. But I am left 
wondering if he has yet glimpsed the two master patterns of Dante’s al- 
legorical journey to God, the one being a matter of three lights, the oth- 
er a matter of three conversions (involving the will and love). It is not 
Plato’s philosophy, it is Aristotle’s which enters into these Christian 
schemes. And as master patterns of the allegory, they would go far (once 
we have seen them) in correcting certain Platonic readings of the Comedy. 

The fourth essay concerns “Dante and the Pauline Modes of Vision.” 
The central question here has to do with the kind of vision which St. 
Paul must be thought to iiave experienced when he was caught up to 
the third heaven. No one, I think, will seriously question Mr. Mazzeo’s 
conclusions here as he surveys the traditional theological speculation on 
this question from the Greek fathers down to Dante’s day. Some held 
that Paul had not seen God in His essence, others held that he had, and 
it is interesting to find that Augustine and Thomas Aquinas stand so 
alone in representing the latter position. But this fact must not be al. 
lowed to suggest that Dante would have conceived St. Paul's rapture as 
being “singular in some qualitative sense” and hence that Dante means 
to claim for himself an experience (at the end of the poem) which St. 
Paul and no other, or almost no other, contemplative had had. The very 
nature of Dante’s allegory demands that rapture and the vision (how- 
ever momentary) of God in His essence (a kind of fleeting foretaste of 
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the beatific vision enjoyed by the Saints) be an open possibility to man 
in this life, even though few may attain to it. St. Paul is of course the 
supreme example of man’s possibilities in this respect. But are we to think 
that Dante conceives his journey to God in allegory as excluding almost 
every reader at the end, so that we may not all identify ourselves (in hope, 
at least) with the character Dante who experiences the moment of rap- 
ture? 

“Dante’s Conception of Poetic Expression,” the second essay, deals 
with a question which (as Beatrice says of another) “pit ha di felle”; and 
I mention it last so that I shall be forced to be brief where I might easily 
be very long-winded, since Mr. Mazzeo has criticized my own views on 
the subject of Dante’s allegory and considers that in the main they are 
mistaken. ,; 

Some years ago Bruno Nardi attempted to defend the literal sense of 
the Commedia as being different from the literal sense of most poetic 
allegory. In doing so, he came to the conclusion that Dante was a’ proph- 
et on a level with Jeremiah and Ezekiel, that “Dante credette gli fossero 
mostrati in visione l'Inferno, il Purgatorio, il Paradiso terrestre, come 
veramente sono nella realta” (my italics). Now Mr. Mazzeo also wants to 
save Dante’s literal sense from the status of “mere fiction” and agrees 
with Nardi, but stresses the matter of Dante’s inspiration in a somewhat 
different way, inquiring more particularly into Dante’s own conception 
of his inspiration as poet: 

Dante claims a personal revelation that is intensely individual and at the same 
time universal, for it is dictated by Love or the Holy Spirit itself... The Poet 
is thus a prophet, expressing what he receives by divine inspiration. 

For Mr. Mazzeo it follows therefore that “Nardi is undoubtedly right in 
maintaining that Dante did not understand the allegory of theologians.” 

Now there are others who join in this chorus: “Dante was confused, 
Dante did not understand scriptural allegory.” But is it not just possible 
that the confusion is not Dante’s? Could it not be that Dante knew and 
never forgot that he was writing fiction and at the same time imitating 
the “allegory of theologians” in which the first literal sense (when it is 
historical) is no fiction? Can we not allow Dante to imitate such a model 
and to understand what he is imitating and therefore understand the 
truth of his imitation? 

If Dante is to turn into a prophet inspired by the Holy Ghost (and in 
all fairness to Mr. Mazzeo, this would mean that Dante thinks of him- 
self as poet in this way) then I would propose that the debate on this 
point observe a truce until we have all thought hard about some words 
which St. Augustine wrote on the matter of truth in fiction or art, and 
wonder meanwhile if Dante would not have understood Augustine here: 
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How would a picture, for instance, be a true picture unless it were a false horse? 
Or how could there be in a mirror a true image of man, if he were not a false 
man? Wherefore, if it avails some things that they be somewhat false in order 
that they may be somewhat true, why do we so greatly dread falsity. . . 


Or why do we so greatly dread a literal sense in Dante that is a fiction 
and yet imitates a sense in Scripture that is not a fiction? How else can 
Dante’s poem be the true poem that it is? Before quoting the above from 
Augustine I had occasion, in a little book of mine, to say what I can 


only repeat here as a caveat to Nardi and Mazzeo and all who feel at- 
tracted to their view: 


Within the fiction of Dante’s Comedy the basic postulate is always protected 
[i.e. that the literal sense is not as it is in the “allegory of poets”]. But should 
it happen that this structure really ceased to be viewed by us as a fiction, then 
the poem could no longer be a poem, it would merge with the existence lying 
around it [i.e. the Christian truth litteraliter] and we should lose what is most 
precious to us: a form which detaches itself from ambient existence by mirror- 
ing it, by staging before the mind, in form objectified, its relation to that ex- 
istence. 


The Johns Hopkins University CHar.es S. SINGLETON 


Boileau and Longinus. By Jules Brody. Genéve: Droz, 1958. Pp. 165. 
Longinus, that Greek rhetorician, who, in the first century of our era, 


or perhaps later, composed a brief but pithy treatise on elevation or 
“sublimity” in literature, has recently received more than his due from 
our contemporaries who are seduced by ideas on literature even more 
than by the things of literary beauty. Elder Olson, R. T. Henn, Samuel 
Monk, Allen Tate, W. Wimsatt are among the English-speaking histor- 
ians of criticism or of esthetic ideas who have lately reinterpreted the 
enigmatic pages of Longinus for us. French critics of the present time 
appear to be far less fascinated by rhetoric than their Anglo-Saxon coun- 
terparts, whom they blissfully ignore. Too long were their predecessors 
nurtured on Cicero, Quintilian and Seneca! The revulsion against rhe- 
toric in their poetry, between Baudelaire and their recent impassioned 
orators in verse (Jouve, Aragon, Audiberti, Emmanuel, Pichette) carried 
with it a deep distaste for Aristotle’s treatises which are superstitiously 
worshipped in this country, now the Stagirite’s sovereign demesne. The 
French nineteenth century, when it sought battle cries and standard 
bearers to storm the neoclassical fortresses, failed to go to Longinus to 
find a predecessor in a Roman Hellene who had seemed to laud passion, 
inspiration, the lighter mistakes which a genius is liable to commit, and 
to brand flawlessness as a mark of mediocrity. For most French readers, 
the name of Longinus is inseparable frora that of Boileau. And Boileau’s 
prose works have suffered unjust neglect. 
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A thorough examination of Boileau’s rendering of Longinus and of 
his far-reaching comments on the Greek rhetorician required a rare com- 
bination of merits, with which Jules Brody is brilliantly endowed: an 
excellent mastery of Greek, and of course Latin and French; a thorough 
knowledge of the seventeenth century, and the broad perspective of dif- 
ferent interpretations of Longinus proposed since 1800; an exemplary 
precision in the semantic analysis of such words as “genius,” “reason,” 
“esprit,” “the sublime,” “nature,” “truth” replaced in their seventeenth- 
century context in France; the courage to digress and thus to enrich the 
limited subject of Boileau’s Longinus with munificence. Austere censors 
might find the slim but rich volume too deliberately discursive. Ped’ 
trian ones, among whom this reviewer is to be ranked, will resic he 
author’s subtlety, which lends polyvalent subtleties to Boileau’s se o! 
the verb “savoir” or of the phrase “raison sensible” or to Longin ” 
vocacy of astonishment and surprise. Far too much has been made of t'\¢ 
use of “je ne sais quoi” by French classical critics, moralists and drama- 
tists. With the prose writers, at least, it is often little more than an ad- 
mission of the poverty of their critical vocabulary and a reluctance to 
drive analysis too far and to become technical. Still, “on ne préte qu’aux 
riches.” Jules Brody shuns the temptation to bestow on Longinus the 
awe-inspiring honor which some of his American commentators would 
not begrudge him: that of being a forerunner of Coleridge and of hav- 
ing divined some of the profundities which were to be accreted around 
the august words “images” and “imagination.” He opens many vistas, but 
he never upholds any dogmatic or overconsistent thesis on Boileau as a 
critic; and his conclusion is surprisingly, almost disappointingly, discreet. 

The value of his book lies in its constituting one of the very best and 
most incisive interpretations of Boileau’s literary ideas since Lanson’s 
splendid volume, now over half a century old. And Boileau, long cari- 
catured as a law giver to Parnassus, vituperated against by Keats, Haz- 
litt, and Hugo, rehabilitated by recent narrow upholders of common 
sense and of traditions, remains to this day one of the mystery men of 
French literature. His most curious pieces of criticism in prose, the “Dis- 
sertation sur Joconde’” (1665) and the late critical reflections on Lon- 
ginus’ treatise, are few and enigmatic. What his standards were, if any, 
what was the secret of his taste, how he combined insolent audacity in 
his youthful attacks and a great diffidence which kept him from publish- 
ing or from writing after his fortieth year, must remain unanswered 
questions. 

Brody reasserts that, to begin with, Boileau had the equipment of a 
competent translator. He knew Greek reasonably well and translated 
Longinus from the text, even if not unaided by Latin intermediaries. He 
may well have en,cyed the assistance, or profited by the impulse of his 


oy 46 
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brother, Gilles Boileau, who died in 1669. When, in the years 1664-67, 
he probably did his translation of the treatise on the Sublime, Gilles was 
a devoted Hellenist. But, contradicting Antoine Adam's conjectures, 
Brody shows that there is no reason to transfer the authorship of this 
translation from Nicolas to his elder brother. The translation is praise- 
worthy, by the standards of seventeenth-century translation, and even by 
our own. It aimed at eschewing pedantry and at being readable, elegant, 
and clear. It may have been a mistake to adopt, as a title, the adjective 
taken as a noun, “the sublime,” when a less striking, but hardly less am- 
biguous word, like “elevation,” would have been more apt. But it is not 
Boileau’s fault if the notion of the sublime was to undergo a metamor- 
phosis with Burke, Wordsworth, and Coleridge, or to be invested with 
new connotations when the sublime, and its opposite pole—the grotesque 
—became sanctified by the French romantics. (A solid study of the twin 
notions of the sublime and the grotesque in the literature and the art of 
the last century is badly needed, as a part of a comprehensive, and equal- 
ly devoutly to be wished, history of French esthetic ideas in that age.) 
Brody, with commendable prudence, never carries Boileau’s concepts or 
vocabulary away from their place and time. 

In every one of the main groups of ideas which he examines, Brody 
discerns much that had not been sufficiently elucidated by previous crit- 
ics. First, although he appears to lay stress on passion and enthusiasm in 
its etymological meaning, on the inebriation of the poet celebrated in 
Plato’s Jon, Longinus is very remote from our romantic views on inspira- 
tion or on the sincerity of the author. So, of course, is Boileau, even if 
for him natural gifts count at least as much as perspicuous labor and ob- 
stinate “métier.” What the author has felt and experienced matters less 
to both of them than his ability to arouse feeling and to communicate 
an imaginative experience in the reader. Such an ability hinges upon 
the realization of what is appropriate under given circumstances. The 
“occasion” counts for much in that discernment of fitness, or rather an 
intuitive perception of what the occasion demands and of how language 
may be strategically bent to convey such passion as the author wishes to 
elicit in his readers. The verb “savoir” often implies, not knowledge and 
even less erudition, but a knack, a skill, the shrewd realization of when 
and how to move, to convince, to win or to please. 

For Boileau and presumably for Longinus, passion, insight, intuition 
as we might say today, are primary, but they cannot be trusted altogeth- 
er and “ignorant audacity” is to be deprecated. Rather control, sobriety, 
and a search for order which allows of previous inner disorder (as in 
Racine’s tirades), the containment of inventiveness by taste and by “es- 
prit” (a broader word than “wit” and even than “reason”) are necessary 
adjuncts of inspiration. Longinus was a rhetorician, and probably hard- 
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ly more original than a hundred others in Greco-Roman letters, but one 
who attempted to leap beyond the devices and the barriers of rhetoric 
and to grant its full value to the “exaltation” of a great soul. He re- 
spected genius, even in its aberrations or in its disregard of correctness. 

For Boileau who lived several years in the company of that treatise on 
the sublime, the Greek author served as a focus of crystallization for the 
French critic’s instinctive views on literature. A certain stylization or ele- 
vation is no doubt necessary to literature, in Boileau’s taste; but the sub- 
lime style, which is prone to becoming bombastic and stilted, is frowned 
upon. The most mysterious word in Boileau’s language and in the French 
classical esthetics is “nature” or the adjective taken as noun, “le naturel.” 
Simplicity is of the essence where the sublime is to be reached; intensity, 
which is often captured through restraint and the avoidance of orna- 
ments, need not, as with the romantic upholders of the sublime, become 
violence or display of energy. But that intensity may to its advantage 
conceal or soothe tension: it can become or remain seductive, through 
a pleasing appearance of nonchalance, which, as with the best of the 
Greeks, several of the Romans, and with La Fontaine, never divorces 
grace from beauty. 


Yale University HENRI PEYRE 


[Pisma Voltera] Lettres de Voltaire. Textes nouveaux de la correspon- 
dance de Voltaire [published with introductory articles and notes}. 


Edited by V. S. Lublinsky. Moscow and Leningrad: Editions of the 
Academy of Sciences of the USSR, 1956. Pp. 432. 


This collection of Voltaire’s correspondence (in the Soviet Union) is 
important for all those involved in the thorny problem of that seem- 
ingly endless flow of eighteenth-century documents. Vladimir S$. Lublin- 
sky had originally published much of this material—in Russian transla- 
tion only—in Literaturnoe Nasledstvo (Vol. 29-30, 1937), volume I of 
Russkaya Kultura i Frantzia: “Nasledie Voltera v SSSR” and hoped at 
that time to publish the complete texts in the original in 1941. Subse- 
quent events postponed the proposed publication. 

Much has happened since then in the field. Mr. Lublinsky has always 
devoted himself (he says in the introduction) to the international coop- 
eration of Voltaire scholars in bringing order into all Voltaire material 
“coming to the surface.” He calls attention to Delattre’s Répertoire 
(Chapel Hill, 1952) and appreciates the scope of Theodore Besterman’s 
undertaking (Voltaire’s Correspondence, Geneva, 1953— ). He is, how- 
ever, disturbed by two considerations. First, the West apparently con- 
tinues not to read the Russians and was therefore unaware of many clear 
indications given in his 1937 article despite the fact that the letters them- 
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selves appeared only in Russian. (See Lublinsky’s notes to letters in Part 
I of the book, concerning Besterman’s handling of materials; e.g., Letters 
XIII, XV, XVI, XXYV, etc.). Secondly, he is confused by Besterman’s com- 
ment that “fortunately authentic copies are available of nearly all the let- 
ters at Leningrad” which, according to Lublinsky, appears in the General 
Preface of “‘all” of Besterman’s volumes from I-X. With volume XI, he 
goes on to say, this was changed to: “gratitude to the [Leningrad] Pub- 
lic Library although as far as we know that institution sent no photo- 
graphs or information to the Délices.” Actually, Besterman had changed 
his formula in the General Preface from regretting lack of any coopera- 
tion from Leningrad (Vol. I-IV), to the formula—‘‘fortunately authentic, 
etc.”—given above (Vol. V-X), adding (in Vol. XI-XXXII), the “hope” 
that he might still have such cooperation from Leningrad. Lublinsky’s 
remark that no material, so far as he knows, has been sent on from Lenin- 
grad to the Délices seems hardly consonant with the note (p. 421) in 
which he admits that Besterman has a photostat of a certain letter (Bes- 
terman #3281; Lublinsky p. 221) although the Leningrad Public Li- 
brary has still not sent any material. 

But these are mysteries not rare in dealing with Voltaire’s correspond- 
ence. The ramifications of the problem are many: verifying complete 
texts as against torn portions, dating, attribution. As Voltaire himself 
said (quoted by Charrot in RHL, 1912), “car il y a bien des écritures qui 
se ressemblent et personne ne signe.” Mr. Lublinsky’s contribution to- 
ward clarifying some of these problems is a real one. But, unfortunately, 
his justified regret that Rossica non leguntur still holds. Although there 
is a short “Sommaire” (pp. 419-23), the real substantific marrow of his 
publication (particularly his suggested corrections to already published 
letters and his usually well-advised reasoning for such suggestions, based 
on the originals) is in Russian. The Voltaire scholar is warned that this 
book will yield its full value only if he reads Russian. 

The book is divided into five main sections, with introductory remarks 
preceding and three appendices at the close. 

Part I (pp. 17-207) is certainly the most valuable section. There exist 
in the USSR 178 letters written by Voltaire between 1734 and 1751, 
mostly to his “ange gardien” the Comte d’Argental, some to the wife of 
the former, a few to his brother, Pont de Veyle, and one to Mme de So- 
lar. This collection, printed with notes in the original in Part I, is known 
as the Vorontzov collection and was sent from Paris to the (later) Prince 
Vorontzov by the Russian ambassador, Morkov, in 1803. Of these 178, 
177 are holograph. An original mistake in numbering gives double #23. 
This Lublinsky corrects by numbering consecutively; thus, an addi- 
tional document of the original collection (a list with a verse message 
from Voltaire to the Marquis de Saint-Julien) becomes document #179 
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of the collection. The letters cover the years at Cirey and include the first 
years after Mme du ChAtelet’s death. Of the 178 letters, 108 have already 
been published abroad in such a way as to require only minor notations 
(which Lublinsky gives in Part V); 48 have been so badly disfigured in 
publication elsewhere that he publishes them here in their entirety for 
the first time; 22 have never appeared before in French. These 70 letters 
appear in excellent French transcription (Lublinsky follows Besterman’s 
general rules without undue insistence on eighteenth-century idiosyn- 
crasies), followed by valuable notes and an accurate Russian translation. 
The letters here published for the first tine are particularly interesting 
in details of Desfontaines’ relations with Voltaire, of the creation of Al- 
zire, Zulime, Mahomet, Sémiramis and other tragedies, and of the general 
life at Cirey and at the Polish king’s court of Lorraine. 

Part II (pp. 211-22) is a description of so-called autograph dossier 
#288 (preserved in Saltikov-Shchedrin State Library in Leningrad). 
Lublinsky publishes here (in Russian only) his criticism of Fernand Caus- 
sy’s Inventaire (1913) dealing with this material, and traces back some 
of the errors to L. Léouzon Le Duc’s fragmentary use of these letters: 
e.g. Voltaire et la police (Paris: Bray, 1867). This material was part of 
some 2,000 pieces (says Le Duc) “enlevés en 1789, partie a la Bastille, 
partie a l’abbaye de St.-Germain des Prés.”” The dossier 4288, concern- 
ing Voltaire’s relations with the police (particularly letters of Voltaire’s 
circle to D’Argenson and Berryer) contains 58 documents of which 52 
carry the police stamp. Lublinsky criticizes Caussy (and indirectly, Léou- 
zon Le Duc, and G. de la Ferrier in his government report on a mission 
to St.-Petersburg in 1866-1867, and the subsequent Moland edition) for 
omissions of phrases and whole paragraphs, mistakes of dating (confusing 
date of receipt for date of writing), and for numerous miscellaneous mis- 
interpretations. Caussy did not always see the originals but copies. At the 
end of this section Lublinsky gives the text of Voltaire’s letter to Berryer 
(30 August, 1748) which had been completely disfigured starting with Le 
Duc, through Moland and Caussy, and including Besterman who printed 
it in two pieces (Best. #1905 dated 30 aodit—not mars as Lublinsky claims 
—and Best. #1903). Even so, only two-thirds of the original letter had 
appeared. Thus, Lublinsky’s text is the first complete one. 

Part III (pp. 225-60) is a collection of 23 unpublished letters from 
various sources in the Soviet Union, addressed to various people. Most 
interesting, perhaps, are the ten letters to Catherine. (Lublinsky promises 
more letters to Catherine as well as her replies to Voltaire in his next vol- 
ume). The letters are published in complete French text with Russian 
translation except for #16 which appears only in outline and will ap- 
pear in complete form in Lublinsky’s next volume. 

Part IV (pp. 263-76) gives introductory notes, the French text (unpub- 
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lished heretofore) and the Russian translation (known since 1937 in the 
USSR) of a “Project of dedication” of the tragedy Olympia to I. I. Shu- 
balov. Lublinsky admits this is scarcely the kind of correspondence nor- 
mally included in Besterman, but he finds the text vital for understand- 
ing Voltaire’s views on theater poetry and staging, and for his connec- 
tions with the history of the Russian theater. 

Part V (pp. 277-392) is a valuable chronological table of Voltaire’s let- 
ters, the texts of which are preserved in the original in various parts of 
the USSR—but not including Voltaire’s Library (about 260 letters) and 
letters to Voltaire which are to appear in Lublinsky’s next volume. The 
principal collections are in the Leningrad Division of the Historical 
Institute of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR (Vorontzov collec- 
tion), the Library of the Academy of Sciences, and the Saltikov-Shchedrin 
State Library in Leningrad. For each of the 389 chronological entries, 
Lublinsky gives information as to date, addressee, concordance with Bes- 
terman and Moland, source and details within the collection, and criti 
cal notes, corrections and additions to existing printed texts (Moland as 
base). 

The book closes with three appendices: two letters to Voltaire, printed 
here correctly for the first time, and a document (Condé’s letter to Chris- 
tine of Sweden in 1650 enlisting help for the Frondeurs) which, says 
Wagniére, Voltaire meant to include in his Siécle de Louis XIV. Vol- 
taire’s letters are from: Frangois-Pierre Pictet, the Genevan who played 
a role in Voltaire’s relations with Catherine (a letter informing Voltaire 
of the freeing of the Nobles in 1761 which was falsely attributed to Stro- 
gonov by J. Patouillet in RLC, II [1931], 271); and from the chemist Hel- 
lot, in reference to the pretended fate of the wife of the Czarevitch (son 
of Peter), a subject about which Voltaire (Histoire de !empire de Russie) 
was naturally curious. 

There can be no doubt that Mr. Lublinsky has made a very important 
contribution to a field of humanities in which his competency is estab- 
lished. Not only is the new material (the 70 letters of Voltaire from 1734- 
51) most welcome, but the critical suggestions (particularly in the chron- 
ological list of Part V) as to corrections to be made in already published 
correspondence become a necessary companion for any scholar interested 
in Voltaire’s letters. It is therefore unfortunate that much of the admit: 
tedly tedious but vitally important mechanics of his book has been badly 
handled. The reader of this volume is put on his guard against using the 
number references too hastily. Within the book itself a certain confusion 
arises from the fact that blank pages between sections, although not num- 
bered, have been allowed to count cumulatively, thus upsetting references 
“above” and “below.” Although Lublinsky is aware of the double #23 in 
the Vorontzov collection, his references many times confuse the new num- 
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bering 1-179 with the old which included perforce a #23A. A certain 
amount of simply bad proof-reading enters into the problem and causes 
particular confusion in what would have otherwise been the very valu- 
able concordance of Lublinsky with Besterman and Moland (pp. 42-43), 
and in all the chronological material in Part V. The following are cor- 


rections noted by this reviewer; there are very probably others to be 
made. 


Table A (p. 40) 
#41 — 1740 — 1289 (not 1282) 
Table V (pp. 42-48) 


Mol. Should Read 

456 456 — 799 (1 paragraph only) — 15 
875 857 — 1427 — 21 

1013 1013 — 1683 — 32 (part) 

1040 1040 — 1734 and 1736 — 47, 68, 74 and 80 
1076 1076 — 1805 — 87 

1087 1087 — 1828 — 70 

1098 1098 and 1132 — 1835 and 1865 — 90 
1216 1216 — 2010 — 19 

1405 1405 — 2265 — 50 

(1470) 1470 — 2371 — 45 

1920 1920 — 3309 — 137 and 138 

1927 1927 — 3327 and 3318 — 141 

1931 1931 and 1927 — 3327 — 141 and 142 


Other corrections to be made: 


Page 87 Letter XXV equals Vorontzov 95 (not 94) 
117 L . 125 
285 No. 10 Best. #789 not 784 
285 1] Best. 793 not 493 


286 18 information “under 1736 without date” 


belongs to Moland not Best. 

295 38 Vorontzov 22 not 21 

303 60 Moland 1076 not 1070 
$15 93 Vorontzov 46 not 45 

$17 103 Moland 1412 and 1413 

Best. 2271 and 2280/2282 

$17 104 Vorontzov 96 not 95 

$19 Ws 30 not 31 

320 Best. 2430 not 1496 

$23 Vorontzov 72 not 73 

$22 Best. 2526 not 2425 

$26 Best. 2756 

$27 Best. 2793 

$27 Best. 2803 
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$27 135 Best. 2809 
$29 143 Best. 2978 
348 198 Vorontzov 78 not 79 


Most of the following entries do not give Besterman equivalents; up to 
Besterman #3336, use concordance on page 43. Besterman (starting with 
volume XII) credits Lublinsky with source for letters #2420, 2526, 2551, 
2682, 2813, 2978, 3228, 3231, 3288, 3299, 3302. Lublinsky’s table of con- 
cordance stops naturally at this point since Besterman’s later volumes 
were not available to him. Given the already mentioned problem of the 
Russian language for Westerners, it does not particularly facilitate easy 
exchange of information to give, in Part V, all of the numbers within 
a particular collection (i.e. a letter’s position in Vorontzov collection) in 
Russian written numbers rather than Arabic figures. 


Hobart and William Smith Colleges J. Rosert Loy 
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Dante and the Idea of Rome. By Charles Till Davis. Oxford: The Clarendon 
Press, 1957. Pp. 282. First of all, we owe thanks to the author for the substan- 
tial introduction to his book. Here he begins to shape his theme by introducing 
us to the aspects which the idea of Rome assumed in the early middle ages, the 
Papal and the Imperial ones. Although they represented contrasting positions, 
attempts have been made to find among them a higher harmony. Thus they were 
linked under the reign of Otto III. In 998, one of his servants, Bishop Leo of 
Vercelli, dedicated to Pope Gregory V the famous rhythmus: “Gaude papa, 
gaude caesar,... Sub caesaris potentia purgat papa secula.” However, a third 
idea of Rome, the communal one, came into existence. The populus romanus, 
by playing off Emperor against Pope, attributed to itself the right of imperial 
election. Although the practical consequences of this position were sporadic, 
important questions of law were connected with it, i.e. whether the transfer of 
legal power from the populus to the Emperor should have been irrevocable or 
temporary. 

Against this background, the author proceeds to review previous literature on 
the idea of Rome. The information about it which the book transmits to us is 
certainly substantial and objective. The author knows how to distinguish be- 
tween scholarly contributions and some racial or nationalistic interpretations, 
which were superimposed on Dante’s problems and doctrine. 

The bulk of the book is to be found in the first long chapter, “Dante and the 
Roman Past” (pp. 40-138). The main question is, of course, when and how the 
Augustinian interpretation and rejection of the Roman Empire on the grounds 
that, in Christian eyes, it represented a latrocintum, was transformed into the 
opposite position that the Roman Empire rested and acted on a legal basis. Such 
positions were all the more important to the Christian mind because they re- 
flected upon high mysteries, such as the birth and citizenship of Christ, His 
death, and the destruction of Jerusalem. 

A great Dante scholar, Toynbee, has dealt with this topic. He pointed to 
Orosius as the man who, while on the one hand continuing Augustine’s po- 
lemic against the pagan world, brought about, on the other hand, that reversal 
which was of immense impact throughout the Middle Ages. Thus, Toynbee 
found in Orosius the direct, decisive source of Dante’s thought. At this point, 
let us quote two pairs of passages which both Toynbee and the author use in 
the present connection . 

OROSIUS, Historiae adversum paganos, vii. 3.8 and vii. 9.9: 

[.--] Capta eversaque urbe Hierosolymorum [...] extinctisque Judaeis Titus, 
qui ad vindicandum Domini Jesu Christi sanguinem judicio Dei fuerat ordinatus, vic- 
tor triumphans cum Vespasiano patre Janum clausit. 

Jure enim idem honos ultione passionis Domini inpensus est, qui etiam nativitati 
fuerat adtributus. 

DANTE, De monarchia, MI. xii: 


Si Romanum imperium de jure non fuit, Christus nascendo praesumpsit injustum 


Paat 
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Et si Romanum Imperium de jure non fuit, peccatum Ade in Christo non fuit puni- 
tum. 

Diverging from Toynbee, the author is inclined to reduce somewhat the sig- 
nificance of Orosius as a direct source of Dante's historical and political con- 
struction. He certainly does not deny the latter’s theoretical appropriations from 
the former: “They include the idea that the universal peace was a preparation 
for Christ’s coming, the belief that Christ wished to include Himself in the 
Augustan census, and the notion that Titus took vengeance for the crucifixion 
by capturing Jerusalem” (p. 58). However, he observes, there is in Orosius no 
hint of Dante’s contention that Christ's death implies the punishment of Adam’s 
Original Sin, and that the destruction of Jerusalem signifies in turn the ven- 
geance of His innocent blood. “There is no hint of any of this in Orosius, only 
the statement that Titus deserved great honour for avenging the Saviour’s death” 
(p- 61). 

If I may advance my opinion, I would say that Dante borrowed from Orosius 
his praemissa maior, i.e. that the events to take place under the Roman rule 
were judicio dei, jure, according to Orosius’ text; de jure, according to Dante's. 
And this major point forms the true connection. No doubt, Dante included 
within the Roman juridicity many deductions which were strange to Orosius’ 
intention, thus presenting us with a new topic and a new structure. We are 
therefore eager to follow through the book the further development of political 
ideas throughout the Middle Ages. 


Omitting here the direct or indirect contributions by Otto von Freising, John 
of Salisbury and Jordanus von Osnabriick, let us repeat a quotation from Mar- 
tin of Troppau’s chronicle, which anticipates Dante’s image of Pope and Em- 


peror as two coordinate suns. Mentioning the reign of Caesar Augustus and the 
birth of Christ, Martin commented: “Tunc concurrerunt duo regimina Romane 
urbis et tocius orbis, pontificale et imperiale: pontificale regimen per Christum, 
imperiale per Octavianum. Hii sunt duo gladii [...] Hec sunt duo luminaria 
magna [...]” Finally, Engelbert of Admont again put the stress on the higher 
justitia of the Empire. 

Dante's five contemporaries (Benzo d’Alessandria, Giovanni Mansionarius, Re- 
migio de’ Girolami, Brunetto Latini and Giovanni Villani) fit into the author's 
topic as the bearers of a humanistic ideal. The possible relation of Dante to 
them, however, seems to be a little vague. True there is a similarity in the way 
in which both Dante and Villani extoll the romanitas of Florence against the 
wilderness of Fiesole. But I wonder whether this is not a pattern to be found, 
mutatis mutandis, in other writers of the Middle Ages. I have in mind, for in- 
stance, how Rangierus of Lucca depicted in the twelfth century the glory and 
decadence of his city. 

Having given us his views on the tradition discussed above, the author passes 
on to an examination of the figure of Vergil as a poetic embodiment of Dante's 
Roman ideal. 

The next chapter, “Dante and the Empire,” is chiefly aimed at freeing Dante 
from the accusation that his political ideal had lost contact with historical reali- 
ty. The Italian cities, the author proves, had still to depend on the Emperor, if 
not always politically, at least juridically. 
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In the third chapter, “Dante and the Papal City,” Dante’s moral reaction 
against the Roman curia constitutes the leading theme. Here the author touches 
upon the problem of how much Dante’s struggle for the bettering of the Church 
owed to Joachite and Franciscan influences. 

Mr. Davis’ book comes at the right moment. There was need for such a criti- 
cal review of past studies on this subject, a review based upon competent knowl- 
edge of primary sources. Because of the many discussions with other authors, 
which Mr. Davis introduces throughout his book, it is not always easy to eval- 
uate his original contribution. Even so, Mr. Davis supplies us with a dependable 


and indispensable instrument of scholarship. (ENatco De’ Necri, Columbia Uni- 
versity) 


La Fantaisie verbale et le comique dans le thédtre francais du Moyen Age a la 
fin du XVIIe siécle. Par Robert Garapon. Paris: Armand Colin, 1957. Pp. 368. 
Ouvrage considérable par la nouveauté du sujet: l'étude d’une des sources du 
comique théatral dans son mécanisme stylistique et dans l’effet de celui-ci sur le 
public. M. Garapon étudie la virtuosité dans l'expression, le jeu avec les mots, 
“un jeu libéré du souci de la signification et placé sous le signe de la gratuité” 
(p. 10), qu’il distingue du comique de mots, ot l’on ne rit que de la sottise d’un 
personnage trahie par ses non-sens, du quiproquo et du calembour (p. 12). La 
définition est si étroite que Garapon ne peut toujours s’y tenir, mais méme 
ainsi elle englobe les jargons employés pour leur incohérence apparente ov avec 
intention satirique (latin de cuisine, langues étrangéres ou techniques estro- 
piées), le galimatias (au sens technique), les répétitions et accumulations, grossisse- 
ment de procédés rhétoriques, qui créent un mouvement étourdissant avec ou 
sans signification propre. Ces recettes, reprises et développées, constituent un 
élément beaucoup plus important qu’on ne soupgonnerait de l’écriture des 
grands créateurs comme Corneille et Moliére. 

Ces formes de style ont eu une évolution complexe. Garapon fonde son étude 
sur l’examen direct de plus de mille piéces, de 1175 4 1715. Il discerne un Age 
d'or, entre 1450 et 1550, ou la fantaisie est a l'état pur dans les mystéres, les 
farces, et surtout les sotties: le public se plait alors aux fatrasies, aux tirades 
bouffonnes des fous, aux disputes faites d’accumulations héroiques d’injures, aux 
parodies burlesques des cris de charlatans et vendeurs d’orviétan. Mais alors qu’a 
l'époque précédente, ces procédés servaient simplement 4 créer chez le specta- 
teur une ivresse d’imagination, 4 le détendre, par exemple, entre les scénes tra- 
giques des mystéres, ou 4 lui faire prendre patience dans des prologues, ils se 
séparent maintenant moins aisément d’intentions satiriques, se fondent plus 
étroitement a I’action et, d’autre part, deviennent inséparables de certains types 
(le pédant, en particulier le valet savant, le rustre, le fanfaron). Pendant la Re- 
naissance, l’influence de la comédie italienne fait prédominer le comique d’in- 
trigue et réduit la fantaisie verbale 4 l'emploi du jargon et a des types isolés. 
Elle fleurit de nouveau dés le début du Grand Siécle avec les farceurs de I’ Hétel 
de Bourgogne, connait un nouvel Age d’or avec les burlesques, avec Thomas 
Corneille, avec les Plaideurs, et elle se prolongera dans le répertoire francais des 
Comédiens Italiens. Plus important encore, Corneille lui ouvre la grande comé- 
die en cing actes grace au succés de Matamore dans I'Illusion, et Moliére en 
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reprend toutes les techniques: mais il ne l'utilise pas en elle-méme, comme jeu 
gratuit; elle est pour lui un artifice stylistique d’intensification de l’action, de 
caractérisation psychologique, et il s’en sert pour repousser dans le comique des 
situations tragiques de nature. 

L’analyse de la fantaisie verbale complexe, chez Moliére et Corneille comique, 
est d’une lecture enrichissante (pp. 159-73, 180-84, 221-76; notons que Garapon 
vient d’étendre son étude 4 la caractérisation des personnages par le style dans 
le Bourgeois, Frangais Moderne, XXVI [1958], 103-12): de telles études, sur 
l'emploi de procédés 4 la mode par les grands auteurs, permettent de mesurer 
objectivement l’originalité de leur génie. 

Il est dommage que Garapon parte d’une définition a la fois trop étroite, car 
elle ne rend pas compte des faits, et trop lache, parce qu'elle ne les distingue 
pas assez d'autres faits de langue ou de style. Elle est trop lache, parce qu’il 
pose que la “fantaisie verbale détourne le langage de sa fin normale de commu- 
nication” (p. 10). Ceci ne saurait suffire, car on peut en dire autant de nom- 
breuses formes poétiques. Plus généralement, essayer de définir un fait de style 
par rapport 4 la norme linguistique! est illusoire, car cette norme nous échappe: 
il faudrait la décrire d’abord pour chacun des états de langue correspondant 
aux textes étudiés; et méme ainsi, la norme décrite linguistiquement ne pour- 
rait nous servir de base d’étude, mais seulement |’idée que les usagers de la 
langue en avaient, et elle nous est inaccessible. Méme si nous avions une norme 
pertinente 4 notre disposition, tout fait de style apparaitrait comme un écart 
par rapport a celle-ci, et non la seule fantaisie verbale. Garapon ne la diffé- 
rencie pas mieux lorsqu’il la présente comme un gaspillage par opposition a la 
“stricte économie en vue d'une fin” qui serait la norme: tout énoncé, a fortiori 
un énoncé a valeur stylistique, présente, au sens phonologique comme dans I'ac- 
ception générale, une redondance (au point qu'un style concis, c’est-adire a 
“gaspillage” minimum, nous frappe par sa rareté et son efficacité). Garapon sent 
si bien ces insuffisances qu’il pousse son premier postulat 4 la limite en refusant 
toute signification aux procédés de la fantaisie verbale, ou en niant que le sens 
puisse y contribuer au comique (p. 12). Mais alors la définition devient trop 
étroite, car dés l’origine les procédés emploient 4 la fois des effets de sens et de 
forme. I] s’ensuit que |’évolution de la fantaisie vers une intégration de plus en 
plus compléte au comique psychologique et d’intrigue, chez Moliére, n'est pas 
aussi nette que Garapon le dit, car ces développements ultérieurs étaient déja 
en germe dans les formes médiévales. L’auteur est souvent forcé de reconnaitre 
le comique du sens a cété de celui du cliquetis verbal (p. 79, satire; p. 87, énu- 
mérations “succulentes”; p. 137, parodie; pp. 182-3, ex. du Menteur). Il joue lui- 
méme sur les mots quand il interpréte des fanfaronades de miles gloriosus comme 
un comique de mots vidés de signification (p. 96): il lui faut revenir sur ses 
conclusions 4 propos de Rotrou et de Mareschal (pp. 155 ss.). Il va contre son 
propre postulat quand il avance que le jargon latin n'est comique que pour 


1 L’auteur emploie la terminologie linguistique de maniére plus métaphorique que 
pertinente: les refrains populaires (p. 16) ne sont pas des onomatopées; le concept de 
degré zéro (p. 200) est mal compris: voir R. Godel, CFS XI, 31-41; L. J. Prieto, BSL, 


L1 139 etc.; parler de jeunesse de la langue (pp. 64, 100-01) rappelle l'illusion qui fait 
voir, dans une langue de primitifs, une langue primitive. 
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les doctes (p. 125). Postulat 4 part, les parodies philosophiques (par ex. le syllo- 
gisme de Bruscambille, p. 135; cf. pp. 138, 142 ss.) supposent un public averti 
en matiére de logique, et Garapon aurait pu insister sur ce changement d’audi- 
toire, par rapport a celui du Moyen-Age. Mais méme un public médiéval pou- 
vait trouver comique le sens des fantaisies verbales: dans les kyrielles de prover- 
bes de sotties (p. 55 ss.), l'amusant n’est pas qu'on parle pour ne rien dire, mais 
qu’on entasse des traits de sagesse populaire en dehors du contexte qui les jus- 
tifiait et empéchait de voir le bizarre de leurs métaphores; les énumérations ne 
sont pas dréles 4 cause de leur abondance (p. 83), mais 4 cause de leurs hyper- 
boles, du mélange de l’imaginaire et du réel, donc 4 cause du sens; les divaga- 
tions des Fous sont compr¢hensibles par phrases isolées et l’incohérence de I’en- 
semble n’est qu’une forme conventionnelle pour suggérer le désordre mental, et 
non une essence de la fantaisie verbale. 

La valeur satirique des jargons est plus comique que leur “gratuité fantasque” 
(pp. 47, 105-6): autrement, on ne s’expliquerait pas qu’ils soient différenciés se- 
lon les langues qu’ils caricaturent; ils flattent un public qui trouve traditionnel- 
lement ridicule tout ce qui est étranger; et ceci vaut méme pour certains des 
jargons “absolus” (les mots du jargon de la Passion de Semur, p. 45, n’ont sidre- 
ment pas été choisis au hasard). L’auteur traite longuement de “répétitions”: 
elles sont plutét ce que la rhétorique appelait des figures étymologiques; Gara- 
pon est imprudent de leur attribuer une valeur spécifique (pp. 70-71): un pro- 
cédé de style, loin d’étre lié 4 une idée, un sentiment, est polyvalent (il y a des 
“répétitions” sombres, cf. L. Spitzer, Linguistics and Literary History, pp. 16-18; 
Garapon lui-méme voit bien parfois la polyvalence, pp. 11, 26, n.2); il est aussi 
imprudent de dire Moliére le premier 4 employer la répétition de la méme idée 
a l'aide d’expressions différentes (p. 242): voir les variations sur l’idée de des- 
truction dans I’Jllusion comique (p. 163-64); des répétitions vraies, comme le 
Sans dot d’Harpagon, ne me semblent pas des fantaisies verbales (pp. 255-56; 
cf. R. Lebégue, RHL LVIII, 379, n.1), mais le grossissement de détails réalistes, 
du comique de mots révélateurs, non de mots en soi, bref du comique psycho- 
logique (l'idée fixe).* 

L’auteur aurait pu rattacher la fantaisie verbale au théatre 4 d’autres formes. 
I] l’essaie 4 propos de Rabelais et de Marot; il y fallait plus de précautions, car 
l’effet des procédés ne peut étre le méme sur le lecteur: il peut relire; cela per- 
met a l’auteur des enchainements complexes et des allusions subtiles qui seraient 
perdues pour un auditeur. En fait la fantaisie verbale serait 4 étudier dans le 
cadre de la stylistique générale. A considérer exclusivement la forme, on re- 
trouve les mémes techniques, les mémes effets de “rapidité,” de brio, 4 l’époque 
moderne (voir les tirades de Don César de Bazan; dans le ton tragique, les in- 
cantations paralléles de Cocteau, Machine infernale, I, et Renaud et Armide, 
II, iii); celle-ci est pourtant peu favorable au rire d’euphorie que Garapon met 
en lumiére a cété du rire bergsonien de sanction sociale (p. 344). Il y a plus: 


2 L’auteur décide souvent du caractére comique d’un texte en fonction de l'état d’es- 
prit du public d’autrefois: ces reconstitutions sont souvent contestables. Contestables 
encore, quelques formulations impressionnistes: “abondance verbale trés réjouissante” 
(p. 74, cf. p. 90); “ballets de paroles” (p. 71, pp. 206, 236, etc.); “sonorités redoutables” 
(pp. 95, 118, 159); “intellectualisme dévoyé” (pp. 233, n.1, etc.). 
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on retrouverait la fantaisie verbale dans des proses contemporaines, telles que 
le Traité du style d'Aragon. Or l’auteur se débarrasse par une plaisanterie des 
ressemblances entre la “‘fantaisie” et le style surréaliste (p. 60)—on souhaiterait 
moins de parti-pris; il passe rapidement sur des ressemblances avec les techniques 
des grands rhétoriqueurs (p. 69); il ne se demande pas pourquoi galimatias a 
pu désigner a la fois la fantaisie des prologues dramatiques et de courts poémes 
de galanterie précieuse (p. 148, n.1: voila pourtant qui révéle l’attitude d'un 
public, et Garapon tient compte, d’habitude, de telles réactions). Méme si ces 
ressemblances n’étaient que des “défauts” communs, elles seraient encore signi- 
ficatives: que des textes comiques et sérieux révélent a l’analyse des procédés ana- 
logues suggére l’existence d’une structure formelle commune qui reste 4 étudier 
indépendamment de ses effets divergents. Cette étude permettrait de déterminer 
comment des formes en nombre limité peuvent étre “orientées” dans de multi- 
ples directions, créant tour 4 tour pathétique, ironie, poésie savante, etc. ou la 
parodie des précédents. (MICHAEL RIFFATERRE, Columbia University) 


Théophile de Viau: Guvres poétiques, seconde et troisiéme parties. Edition cri- 
tique, avec introduction et commentaire par Jeanne Streicher. Geneva: Droz; 
Paris: Minard, 1958. Pp. li + 233. Théophile de Viau has been studied pri- 
marily as a representative of the libertine movement in France during the first 
quarter of the seventeenth century. The investigations of Frédéric Lachévre and 
Antoine Adam have brought into prominence the dramatic story of Théophile’s 
life: his rise to success and fame at the royal court, his periods of disgrace and 
exile, his imprisonment and trial, his premature death in 1626. These colorful 
events have overshadowed his genuine importance as a poet gifted with unusual 
spontaneity, emotional depth, and imaginative power. Not until now has there 
been a satisfactory edition of his lyric verse. This volume, together with the 
earlier one published in 1951 (Geuvres poétiques, premiére partie), provides a 
complete critical edition of Théophile’s poetical works. 

In establishing her text Miss Streicher has chosen to reproduce the original 
edition of each of three collections of verse by Théophile. Although the poet 
did not in all cases supervise the preparation of these collections, the first ver- 
sion is generally superior to that of later editions in the sixteen-twenties and 
thirties. Thus the present editor has brought together the poems contained in 
these three books: 

Part I. Les Geuvres du sieur Théophile, 1621. Part Il. Geuvres du sieur 
Théophile, seconde partie, 1623. Part III. Recueil de toutes les piéces faites par 
Théophile, depuis sa prise jusques a présent, 1625. Other poems by Théophile 
—those composed in the last months of his life, those which appeared elsewhere 
than in his collected works—also figure in Miss Streicher’s edition, in appen- 
dices at the end of each volume. 

The works of Théophile gained considerable popularity and were frequently 
republished in the next few decades. Miss Streicher has collated the various par- 
tial editions which appeared during his lifetime and also the important edition 
of 1632, prepared by Scudéry, an admirer of Théophile and a fellow-poet. All 
significant variants are listed and many other useful study aids are provided: 
a biographical introduction, footnotes to explain allusions and archaic gram- 
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matical constructions, and a glossary of frequently-recurring words whose mean- 
ing has changed since the seventeenth century. All these features help to make 
this edition a scholarly tool of very great value. 

Of course Théophile was not merely a lyric poet. His tragedy, Pyrame et 
Thisbé (1621), enjoyed great esteem in its day and still stands as an important 
landmark in the development of the French classical theater. Some of his prose 
works, notably the Fragments d’une histoire comique and certain pleas which 
he issued while in prison, are very brilliantly written. The most recent edition 
of his complete works goes back to 1855. It is to be hoped that Miss Streicher, or 
someone equally careful and competent, will undertake the task of producing 


a modern, scholarly edition of all the writings of Théophile. (Pure A. Wans- 
worTH, University of Illinois) 


Un Demi-siécle d'études sur Sainte-Beuve. 1904-1954. Par Jean Bonnerot. Paris: 
Société d’Edition “Les Belles Lettres,” 1957. Pp. 177. This bibliographical essay 
takes as its chronological limits the hundredth and the hundred and fiftieth an- 
niversaries of Sainte-Beuve’s birth in 1804. It is an imposing list of studies. 
Numerous though the detractors of “l’oncle Beuve” have always been, they have 
obviously not managed to create a wall of silence around him. Denis Saurat’s 
prescription, “Il faut dire du mal de S-B, cela est nécessaire 4 la bonne santé 
mentale [...], c'est un médiocre,” has been rejected by most of the authors of 
these 865 titles dealing with the most varied aspects of his life and work. M. 
Bonnerot, whose medical advice is much sounder, has arranged these titles skill- 
fully under topical headings. We have first “Etudes d’ensemble, Bibliographie, 
Editions et ré-éditions, Inédits, Collaboration avec revues et journaux, Notes et 
Pensées, Tables des Lundis et Portraits, Commémoration d’anniversaires, Cor- 
respondances par ordre alphabétique,” and similar matters. These headings, 
comprising almost 400 titles dealing alone with editions, re-editions, and pub- 
lication of new material, are followed by listings of critical studies treating sig- 
nificant aspects of the life and work: “S-B et ses contemporains; Amitiés fémi- 
nines; Etudes biographiques; Caractére; Voyages; S-B et la médecine, l’histoire, 
la politique; S-B poéte, critique dramatique; Idées religieuses, artistiques; Au- 
tour de la méthode de S-B; S-B et l’étranger; Le vocabulaire et la langue,” and 
others. Next there is a section listing studies of “Livres annotés par S-B, Ma- 
nuscrits autographes” (including a most valuable “relevé provisoire et sommaire 
des facsimilés” by M. Bonnerot), “Ecriture, Iconographie.” Finally we have an 
important section on “S-B devant la critique, Amis et Ennemis, Biographies 
générales, Anniversaire de 1954,” and the Correspondance générale and Biblio- 
graphie de l'ceuvre de S-B, both still in the course of complete publication. 
Although M. Bonnerot does not provide a description or critical judgment 
of each title listed, he does comment on many of them, and it may be assumed 
that he has included only those he considers significant contributions. An alert 
reader may learn much from this bibliography. He will note, for example, sug- 
gestions for further research in numerous areas of Sainte-Beuve studies: transla- 
tions of his works and the related question of “la diffusion et la connaissance 
de S-B a l’étranger”; “variations des jugements” on the part of critics in France; 
his dramatic criticism (a more ample treatment than that given it by Faguet); 
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his “vie intime ou familiére”’; his “amitiés féminines,” about which M. Bonne- 
rot makes this interesting remark: “Toutes ces correspondances pourraient four- 
nir un jour une étude qui ferait apparaitre un S-B différent de celui que l'on 
croit connaitre.” He also points out in this connection: “Il y aura un jour une 
étude a faire, plus développée que celle qu’ont esquissée Arthur Meyer ou An- 
dré Maurel, sur Jeanne de Tourbey, qui devint la Ctesse de Loynes et 4 qui 
S-B donna, dés 1857, des notions de littérature.” The author has only to begin 
his paragraph in a certain manner to inform us of other serious gaps: “Lorsque 
Yon étudiera en détail son style et son vocabulaire [...]” Perhaps the most 
surprising lacuna is the absence of “une étude approfondie” of Sainte-Beuve’s 
major work, his Lundis: “seuls les biographes de S-B ont incidemment effleuré 
la question, sans oser s’y attarder, ne choisissant que des exemples 4 l’appui de 
leurs jugements.”” Sainte-Beuve’s critical method, in fact, appears to have elicited 
fewer studies during this half-century than his poetry. M. Bonnerot singles out 
a few of them for special praise, but the very title he gives this chapter, “Autour 
de la méthode de S-B,” may be meant to suggest his opinion that no one has 
yet come to grips with this rich and complex subject in the full-length treat- 
ment it deserves. 

The format of the book is easy to follow. Its appearance, however, is occasion- 
ally marred by misprints, most of which concern English and American names 
and titles: p. 11, “B. M. Philipps” (elsewhere it is “E. M. Philipps”) should be 
“E. M. Phillips” throughout; p. 26, “James Russel Lowell” and “‘Lowel”; p. 
107, “Studies in Language and Literatur” (this confusion of English and Ger- 
man spelling also occurs on p. 132); pp. 111, 150, 169, “V. H. Frobock” for 
“W. H. Frohock”; p. 114, “Daniel Owen Evans” should, I think, be “David 


Owen Evans”; p. 129, ‘““Mac Clintock” (elsewhere correctly named “Lander Mac 
Clintock”); p. 129, “Bluma René Lang” (elsewhere “Renée” is correctly printed). 


There are a few other misprints and inconsistencies (on p. 95, I think “l'année 
1939” should he “l'année 1839”). 


This étude bibliographique is a precious contribution to Sainte-Beuve studies. 
The spirit which animates it—a spirit by now familiar to all serious researchers 
in the field of Sainte-Beuve—is summed up in a number of key phrases: “voir 
les circonstances avant de porter des jugemeits”; “du S-B légendaire se dégage 
un S-B plus vrai, plus humain”; “combien lente a été la connaissance détaillée 
de sa vie, au milieu des partis pris et des légendes qui l’encombraient et com- 
bien difficile un jugement impartial.”* The adjective M. Bonnerot applies fre- 
quently to titles recorded here is “tendancieux.” But one also notes an increas- 
ing number of studies which seek, like his own, patiently and scrupulously to 
reach a reasonably complete understanding of the enigma of Sainte-Beuve, a 
reasonably impartial judgment of his work. Because of research like this, the ill- 
willed, the ill-informed, the oversimplifiers are becoming easier to detect. The 
docteurs borgnes who automatically raise to the rank of best of all possible au- 
thors any contemporary author whom Sainte-Beuve may have slighted, the Mar- 
tins who find evil everywhere in the Sainte-Beuvian universe, are becoming rarer 
thanks to the cultivation of this scholarly garden. (RicHARD M. CHADBOURNE, 
University of Colorado) 
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Etudes stendhaliennes. By Frangois Michel. With a preface by Henri Martineau 
and a biographical notice by Jean Fabre. Paris: Mercure de France, 1957. Pp. 
xxxi + 416. This is a book that no serious scholar concerned with the recon- 
struction of the world of Stendhal can afford to ignore, though all articles, notes 
and reviews included had appeared previously, scattered in many publications. 

Michel has long been known as one of the most precise, impeccable and pains- 
taking among those whom Martineau called “ces maniaques qui essaient de 
percer jour par jour la vie intime et secréte de l"homme surprenant qui a écrit 
la Chartreuse et Lucien Leuwen.” His readers will search in vain for any sub- 
stantial direct treatment of the properly literary qualities of Stendhal’s work. 
Yet he was an amateur, in the best sense of the word, and his studies are truly 
labors of love, undertaken, not mechanically, but with a genuine thrill for mi- 
nute investigations, with something of the spirit of the cryptographer, the ar- 
chivist, and even of Sherlock Holmes. Though surely not insensitive to Sten- 
dhal’s style, Michel aimed to apply to literary studies the habits of a geometrical 
mind, to follow, without pose or affectation, a personal taste which was cer- 
tainly, in Jean Fabre’s words, “du vécu plus que de I’écrit.” 

To Michel we owe many elucidations of obscure readings, the unmasking of 
a number of pseudonyms and the fuller identification of historical persons, cryp- 
tically alluded to by Stendhal. It seems to have been one of Michel’s chief de- 
lights to undertake the biography of little known persons (Lambert, Schmit), 
whose names appear briefly, often in distorted form, in the journals or corre- 
spondence. While some of these researches seem only tenuously related to the 
man and his work, they will undoubtedly be of great value to the writer of an 
extended work on “Stendhal and his friends” or “Stendhal and his circle.” But 
in my opinion at least, the utility of these studies is secondary to a more in- 
trinsic value: Michel’s obvious excitement, his complete devotion to his work. 

There are times, however, when Michel’s thirst for positive identifications 
seems to lead to far-fetched arguments and labors incommensurate with their 
possible reward. An example of this is in the article entitled “Un Ami de Stend- 
hal” (p. 51). Eager to establish identity between Lucien Leuwen’s father and 
Stendhal’s Neapolitan friend, Domenico di Fiore, Michel notes that Leuwen 
pére was said to be a friend of Jeremy Bentham and has a lady of his acquaint- 
ance go through Bentham’s papers at the British Museum, in search of some 
mention of di Fiore. There seems to have been none. Balked in this effort, 
Michel, recalling some resemblance between Altamira and di Fiore, still pursues 
a mathematical equation, clinging to one final clue: Altamira’s admiration 
for utility. To be sure, such researches might seem less excessive, had there 
indeed been proof of contact between di Fiori and Bentham, but one wonders 
how relevant such methods really are to the processes of literary creation. 

The volume also includes a number of Michel’s reviews. Although a generous 
and passionate defender of scholars whose work followed lines he understood 
and approved (and this includes Del Litto’s important study of Les Sources 
frangaises et étrangéres des idées littéraires de Stendhal), he was inclined to be 
less tolerant, and even somewhat irascible and petulant when dealing with works 
that departed from his own geometrical standards of scholarship. 
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Michel’s writings and his discoveries will interest only a few, but for these 
few they will remain as models of meticulous and indefatigable scholarship. 
Though probably not destined for popular fame, he will surely be remembered, 
in Henri Martineau’s words, as “un des artisans les plus remarquables et l'un 


des pionniers les plus méritants du stendhalisme frangais.” (RAYMOND Grraup, 
Stanford University) 


The Centennial Celebration of Baudelaire’s “Les Fleurs du mal.” Austin: Uni- 
versity of Texas Press, 1958. Pp. xvii + 60 and 4 plates. La parution de ce livre 
atteste la ferveur avec laquelle la patrie de Poe a su recueillir le message som- 
brement opulent du grand poéte frangais. En scrutant divers aspects de l'homme 
et de son ceuvre, les auteurs de ces essais ont sagement évité toute systématisa- 
tion ou uniformisation des méthodes critiques. Et certes, cette multiplicité de 
points de vue n’edt point déplu a celui qui, dans sa propre critique, avait rejeté 
avec véhémence le carcan des doctrines préconcues. 

Dans une Introduction riche en apergus suggestifs, M. Henri Peyre, passant 
en revue les motifs du culte porté 4 Baudelaire, souligne le profond contenu 
philosophique de sa poésie, l’acuité extraordinaire de ses perceptions psycholo- 
giques, son introspection morbide (a laquelle notre époque angoissée ne pou- 
vait qu’étre sensible), son érotisme lucide et triste, son sens de l’absurde, et sa 
hantise de la mort. Mais c'est surtout dans l’unique alliage de romantisme et 
de classicisme que présentent les images et les rythmes des Fleurs du mal que 
M. Peyre voit leur plus grand titre de gloire. 

La révolte du poéte contre les lacs, les couchers du soleil et les clairs de lune 
romantiques est retracée par M. Paul Engle, qui nous montre un Baudelaire 
séduit par la réalité fantasmagorique du paysage urbain et étrangement fasciné 
par les étres solitaires, grotesques, pitoyables ou sinistres qui hantent les rues de 
Paris. I] est seulement dommage que M. Engle se soit laissé aller 4 des accés de 
sentimentalité et ait cru nécessaire de pimenter ses observations esthétiques 
d’anecdotes biographiques ou légendaires bien rebattues. C’est ainsi que l'on 
nous fait revivre, dans leurs détails les plus lugubres, la maladie, la mort, et 
jusqu’a l’enterrement, au cimeti¢re Montparnasse, du pauvre Charles. 

Fixant un regard sans horreur sur le “cadavre” de Baudelaire, M. Roger Shat- 
tuck dresse le bilan des manquements et des échecs de l'homme, compensés par 
la noble envergure du créateur, et, dans une analyse vigoureusement conduite, 
met en lumiére l’attirance insidieuse et la puissance de choc que distille un 
poéme tel qu’ “Une Charogne.” 

M. W. T. Bandy fait une mise au point sobre et lucide des circonstances dans 
lesquelles Baudelaire découvrit l’ceuvre de son frére spirituel d’Amérique, cite 
diverses opinions sur la qualité des fameuses traductions, et attribue la renom- 
mée européenne de l’auteur des Histoires extraordinaires 4 Vinlassable dévotion 
de son fervent admirateur. A juste titre, M. Bandy reconnait l’influence de Poe 


sur Baudelaire; influence que d’aucuns critiques récents se sont plu a trop mi- 
nimiser. 


Envisager Les Fleurs du mal sous langle de la sincérité, comme le fait M. 
Donald Justice, peut produire des résultats infructueux, car 14 n'est qu'un des 
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critéres de la poésie et de l'art en général. Il importe également, sinon davan- 
tage, d’examiner la mise en ceuvre et les moyens d’exécution. M. Justice évite 
néanmoins assez adroitement les écueils de son parti-pris en cernant la concep- 
tion baudelairienne de la sincérité et en démontrant que le poéte vécut effec- 
tivement le programme douloureux qu'il s’était tracé. I] efit peut-étre aussi été 
utile d’indiquer pourquoi Baudelaire n’avait que mépris pour des professionnels 
de la sincérité tels que Jean-Jacques Rousseau et George Sand, et en quoi l’idée 
qu'il se faisait de la sincérité différait de la leur, ou méme de celle d’un Sainte- 
Beuve. Quant 4 la méthode de vérification proposée par M. Justice, qui con- 
siste 4 “contréler” le degré de sincérité d'un poéte au moyen de témoignages 
d’amis “sdrs” (“the right sort of friend”) et d’habiles rapprochements entre di- 
vers écrits intimes, nous craignons fort qu’un tel procédé n’aboutisse 4 une 
image cohérente sans doute, mais étrangére a l’ceuvre, et peut-étre méme a 
l'homme. Les amis les mieux intentionnés peuvent se tromper; ce qui n’a d’ail- 
leurs pas manqué d’arriver dans le cas de notre poéte. Quant a la correspon- 
dance et aux journaux intimes de Baudelaire, ils nous renseignent sur les cir- 
constances de sa vie extérieure et sur ses angoisses morales bien plus que sur 
les démarches de sa pensée créatrice. C’est donc vers l’ceuvre elle-méme qu'il 


s'agit de se tourner, elle seule pouvant déceler les secrets de sa mystérieuse 
beauté. 


Tout comme dans sa récente étude, M. Marcel A. Ruff s’efforce de démontrer 
que Baudelaire fut original en ce qu’il arriva 4 extraire la beauté du Mal. Bien 
entendu, ceci constitue un excellent point de départ. Mais pourquoi vouloir 4 
tout prix blanchir le poéte de tout péché, mortel et véniel, et ne reconnaitre 
que des peccadilles (‘‘peccadillos,” c’est l’expression de M. Ruff) sans impor- 
tance? Est-ce rendre véritablement hommage a la mémoire de Baudelaire que 


de nous mettre en présence d'une sorte de saint 4 la conscience tatillonne, et, 
tel un anachoréte, obsédé par l’idée du péché multiforme? M. Ruff n’est d’ail- 
leurs pas le seul critique moderne 4 sanctifier ainsi l’auteur des Fleurs du mal. 
Dans son Tombeau de Baudelaire, Pierre-Jean Jouve est allé jusqu’a improvi- 
ser cet alexandrin lyrique: 
O cher 6 magnifique 6 trés saint Baudelaire. 

N’est-ce pas la peindre du poéte un portrait idéalisé, que lui-méme edt eu peine 
a reconnaitre, et qui edt suscité un sourire un peu ironique au coin de ses lévres? 

Adoptant le méme point de départ que M. Ruff—recherche du Beau 4 tra- 
vers le Mal—M. Ralph Freedman se place sur un terrain plus purement esthé- 
tique. Plutét que de nous entretenir du poéte, ou de s’appesantir sur la ques- 
tion de son orthodoxie, il aborde la création poétique en tant qu’extériorisation 
d’un drame intérieur. I] en résulte une étude satisfaisante 4 bien des égards, ou 
nous voyons Baudelaire créer ses effets les plus puissants, les plus poignants, a 
partir de son dualisme métaphysique et des forces contradictoires de sa nature 
complexe. 

De ces articles, si différents entre eux, émane pourtant un theme commun: 
le drame que furent la vie et l’ceuvre de Baudelaire continue d’étre un drame 
réel et vivant. Chacun d’entre nous, en recréant 4 sa maniére ce destin tragique, 


y trouve de quoi nourrir et enrichir sa propre pensée. (Gira May, Columbia 
University) 
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